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CHAPTER Xl. 

Poor little Tib’s head was ina dizzy whirl. A 
score of fragmentary starsseemed dancing before her 
eyes, her throat was dry and choked; but amidst it 
all she heard Joe. Damer’s plunge on the other side 
the wall, and she knew that before she could extri- 
cate herself and fly away, his rude hand would seize 
upon her. | 

A feeble prayer struggled to her cold lips. If 
the heavens were not pitiless, she thought it must 
beheard. Not for escape—not for the power to avenge 
herself upon this evil and merciless pursuer, but 
simply to die, and so be at rest from so much trouble 
and weariness. Poor little Tib! 

“Ah, ha! So the bird is snared at last,” shouted 
Joe, as triumphantly as his panting breath would 
eh “this is excellently well done, pretty Miss 

i ”? 

And the next moment his rude hand was upon her 
shoulder, and as he stooped down to her, his hot 
breath swept her cheek. It revived her swooning 
li ®, gave a new impulse to her fainting courage. 
She reached down and tore away the briars that held 
her dress, unheeding that the lacerating thorns tore 
a deep and smarting line across the resolute fingers, 
and then struggled to her feet. 

“Don’t touch me, Joe Damer, don’t dare to touch 
me. It will be the worse for you if you do!” she cried. 

“Indeed! Who's to hurt me? Do you imagine 
your fiery-locked champion of the plough. and 
scythe is still at hand? Who's to hinder my touch- 
ing you, Tib?” 

“f don’t know:, but omething!”. re- 


torted Tib, vehemaently, “if there is a watchful hea- 
ven above us,” 





[FoUND AMONG THE HAY.] 


Joe laughed with the audacity of power, while 
his fingers locked their iron grasp around her wrists. 

“We'll try it, anyhow. You’ro prettiest when 
your angry, Tib. Your eyes flash, evenin this dark. 
I shall take my time now in kissing you. ‘This is 
number one !” 

Her scream brought an answering cry. 

“ Tib, Tib, where are you ?” shouted a fierce voice. 

And then they heard great leaping steps crunching 
down the underbrush. 

“ Rufus! oh, Rufe!” shrieked Tib, before Joe's 
rude hand upon her mouth could hush the cry. 

Joe swore roundly as he dropped his hold, and 
turned, whether to meet the advancing figure or to 
fly never could be told by Tib, for, seizing upon the 
welcome opportunity, the girl slipped through the 
bushes, ran, panting and breathless, stumbling, fall- 
ing amidst the tangled undergrowth, but up again 
and hurrying forward. She did not wait to learn 
the result of the encounter, to thank her staunch and 
faithful friend; one only thought filled her mind, 
pulsed through her very being. 

Heaven was really watching, had sent ber means 
of escape. She must seize it—use it. The weary 
weight, that had seemed to hang upon her limbs 
dropped off, and she bounded forward like a deer. 
At last she was out of the Damer pasture. She 
lifted her head already, as if endued with new life. 
Her eyes shone with the joyous consciousness of 
freedom, liberty: blessed boon, indeed, to a slave 
suchas little Tib had been! 

Clasping her hands, and pausing a moment, the 
girl lifted up her pale face towards the stars, a 
grateful joy shining over it as she returned a mute 
thanksgiving. Then more steadily and cautiously 
she pursued her way. 

The little bundle which held the whole of her 
humble store of worldly possessions had been all the 
while crushed closely under her arm. She took itin 
her hand now, straightened the front of the shabby 
hat, which Joe’s violent hands had bent, re-folded 
about her shoulders the thin, faded shawl, and flat- 
tering herself that she made a respectable appear- 





ance, she stepped over the hedge into the highway, 
pausing only a moment, to decide which way should 
she turn, to the right or the left? The great 
town lay thirty miles beyond at the right. So much 
she had learned from Rufus Smith, and from Miss 
Araminta also, That must be then the goal of her 
desires, she could surely hide herself in all the surg- 
ing crowd that poured thither. And she could find 
daily bread there, for she would work—oh, how 
joyously and untiringly she should be able to work 
now! 

Her heart became strong and hopeful. It was 
odd how she put the past from her. She would not 
give it a thought, not even so much as to wonder 
what was happening to Joe, if he was being 
punished as he deserved, by Rufe’s strong arm and 
fiery indignation. 

She could only glow all over with the exulting 
consciousness of liberty. It was as if she had stepped 
across a threshold into a new world. She was a free 
human creature, and not a bound thrall any longer. 

She walked briskly through the darkness, and felt 
no soreness of foot, though mile after mile stretched 
behind her. All the way she was telling over to 
herself fairy stories of the beautiful life waiting 
before, to which she was hastening. 

When the morning began to flush the east with 
its rosy tinge, she was just descending a hill, at the 
foot of which clustered close, like a flock of birds 
nestling together, the roofs of a little village. The 
cocks were crowing sleepily, as if loth to break the 
beautiful stillness ; the leaves of the trees kept their 
drowsy murmur; not a bird as yet had roused to 
trill his morning hymn. 

The first \.gue awe fell upon Tib’s eagerness as 
she stole along the silent street of this unknown 
world, into which her daring rebellion had brought 
her. Who lived here? What sort of people? It 
would not have seemed very strange to her had she 
found them Arabs or Turks, Greeks or Romans, if 
only they had proved kind and gracious, She looked 
around with a timid smile at finding a familiar look 
ia the cosy barnyards—the low-roofed houses—and 
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at one place she paused, conscious of a ¥ague attrac- 
tion, that was half pain and half pleasure, for the 
bright milkpaits“were Hanging outsite where -yes= 
terday’s sun bad sweetened them, waiting for the 
moruiug’s use. 

“IT can be of use iu such a place. I-wonder how 
much silver I could earn here? ” she murmured. 

But as she proceeded the dimness faded, and the 
morning gathered glory. Silvery columns of smoke 
wound up from the chimneys. ‘The birds were wak- 
ing also, and their-chatter-filled the sweet-nir-with 
music and gladness, with the thanksgiving hymns of 
innocence. People began to be seen opening doors 
and shutters, and crossing the yards, 

The first she met was a red-cheeked, rollicking 
boy, with trousers turned up from his bare ankles, 
who suddenly appeared, letting down a pair of bars 
just before her, for the exit of some half-a-dozeu 
vattle. 

He stopped his shrill whistling to stare at her. 

“ My gracious! ” ejaculated he. 

Tib blusbed. She was a timid creature by nature, 
and her hard discipline had made it worse—and 
looked as guilty as if she had done something 
monstrous, 

“Good morning,” said she, faintly. 

‘*Good morning. Where may you be from? You 
don’t belong here,” returned he, boldly. 

“No. I've just come in to the place. What is the 
name of it?” 

“Greenville. Likely you hain’t been here before, 
or you'd have known that,” 

“Oh yes, I’ve heard of it.. I wonder if I could 
get a glass of milk anywhere? I believe I’m a little 
faint.” 

“Where'd you stay last night?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. 

—s didn’t stay anywhere. I walked all nigh,” 
she answered innosemthy, her eyes downcast, or she 
would have takeniierm -at the expression of his 
face. ; 

He made a roun@iiiiiitg-ofthissaucy mouth. 

“Whew!” 

At that momesitewimannmade his ce from 
behind the wall, just inWlietact of thrasting his arms 
into a blue emuck freak, : 

"tabout?” began. he, 
D F 


“ Mike, what 
and stopped, socht aabb etnies panic 


“It's a young wontninias Miishbeon “wilking 
night; and she wants a‘siiiak wfmiilk,” f 
the boy. 

“ Humph! not much fa -recémimnend 40 her— 
tramping@lone inthe night time. We don’t keep: 
suspicious*@haraeters. hereabout.” 

Tib’s wideopen eyes had been on the man’s face, 
and she understood something of his meaning. She 
turned scarlet with indignation, and then pale with 
alarm, and turning, went hurrying on as fast as her 
feet could carry her. The boy’s rude laugh rang out 
after her, over the carolling of the birds, and set her 
to trembling still more. Now all the fatigue of her 
long walk, the strain of nerve, the re-action of long- 
continued, intense excitement came upon her. ‘The 
tremble took possession of every limb, even grasped 
suffocatingly at her heart. Her eyes blurred, her 
head swam, but she managed to stumble on, in a 
blind fashion, until she had turned a bend of the 
rvad, aud was hid from sight of the man and boy. 

Two roads branched here, from the highway she 
had been travelling. She did not look at the finger- 
posts to determine her choice, but she saw a broad, 
thick hedge of hazel stretching along upon the right, 
and at the other was an open fence and a bright, 
cheerfal-looking mansion. Perhaps her heart yearned 
towards the latter’s shelter, but the recent experience 
had given her a terror of strangers’ questioning. 
She felt her limbs giving way, a cold faintness 
stiffening her lips. If only she could reach the 
friendly ledge, that would have no eruvel ‘suspicion, 
but would cover her from sight while she rested ! 

She had just strength enough for it, and crept in 
close to the wall, and then lay there panting and’sick. 
‘The cool dew of the grass where the poor fugitive’s 
pa'lid cheek was pillowed, revived her fainting 
senses. She was able to see clearly presently, and 
then was wise enough to suspect that her long fast 
had something to do with the illness. ‘The bread 
from Widow Damer’s pantry was still in her pocket. 
She took out tlhe package, and ate morsel after morsel, 
gaining relish and strength as she proceeded. 

The colour eame back to her face, and something 
of the night’s courage returned to her heart. 

“Now, I can walk very well. When it grows 
little later no one will mistrust that I walked-all 
night, and I shall look out not to tell itagain;” she 
said. “And when [ come to a nice farm-house, I 
will stop boldly, and ask for some milk.” 

While she still sat there, leaning against the hedge, 
veiled from view by the close wreathing ‘hazel 
branches, she heard some one approaching, walking. 


‘Pleeaukeep in sight: of sit, 


tranguilly. ‘ % . 
“fhéhorse wis-pulled up abrupthy“as it cameé to 
the two roads, and then little Tib heard.a vgice call 
cag érly.: ed ~s 
“ I say, my good fellow, have you seen a girl pass- 
ing this way—a girl with a little bundle under her 
arm? A man told me, jast now, that slid had passed 
ten aninutes since. Which road did she go?” 

“T hain’t seen no girl—no girl of any sort,” an- 

There was a muttered exclamation, an impatient 
word to the horse, andthen the rider turned back into 
the yard of the pleasant mansion to make enquiries 
there, for the concealed listenercould hear the loud, 
boisterous tones of his voiee, although she could not 
distinguish the words. 

That hateful, odious voice! Oh, Tib had so fondly 
believed it was left behind in the world from which 
she had run away. It had never once occurred to 
her that they would search outside their own town 
for her. A great horror fell upon her. ‘To return 
now would be to encounter tenfold torment. And 
yet through the horror presently dawned a strange 
calm, a wonderful confidence. Heaven was surely 
watching over hex! «What better proof could she” 
have of it? Ifthemman and boy had been kind to 
her, the horseman would have come along atid, 
pounced upon her, itegiving a moment's warn- 
ing. Ifshe had not: been taken with the strange, 
dizzy faintness, andgerept there into the hedge; bee 
would have seen “he® tradying along, unsuspecting 
pursuit. Heaven was surely taking care of her now. 
It was such a gi 1 thought to the innocent little 


creature. She mestied ser, drawing the 
thick-leaved bonghe in fr@nt Ofer, and clung to the 





comforting belief. 
The clattering hoofs 

she yen ace ree val bon 
“ Remember, if “you seove 

you take heriewd.bring erg 





see you d.for it. 
her on thi of 

And theme wentron, heltorigl 

Tib <dyew one , long erent 
died-awa Then hk facultige:al 

= | get into the 

“phe. “ It’s: carly yor 

-by everpbody lee 
. No, I cau’t go v : 
tofind'a nice, good plece to’ 
night again.” : 

And upon that she worked Heritpy. throw k 
hedge, and peeped cautiously’ her, On thee 
other side was a strip of pasture with bare spots of 
scanty grass, and below a thick wood. A line of wild 
cherry trees. fenced. off the view from the house 
beyond. <A few cows were grazing, and nothing else 
was to be seen. 

Tib rolled herself over, came up on her feet, and 
ran across to the screening trees. There she ran 
faster than ever, until she found herself in wsecond 
pasture, quite removed from the. highway, and 
seemingly secure from any espionage. 

A sleek-sided cow, with full udders dropping little 
globules of milk along her path, was making her 
way up, evidently toward the milking yard. 

Tib, roused now to the threatening emergencies, 
stopped her with a ‘so-o-moolly,” that the creature 
seemed to understand. It stopped, turned “its soft, 
patient eyes upon her, and made a:low response in 
its dumb fashion. 

“Good old Moolly. You'll give me séme ‘milk 
without asking where I came from, won't ‘you ?” 
questioned Tib, half crying. 

And kneeling down, she milked into ber mouth 
the desired draught. 

“ Good-bye,’ Moolly. Thank you'as if -you knew 
all,”-she said-as-she rose. “ Mazybe that will-help 
me more than either of us know. [wish I-could 
milk you always. But it can’t be. “Good-byé!” 

And Tib almost shed ‘a tear as she glanced back 
from her hurried dash into the thicket, and saw the 
dumb creature standing stock still iu the path, watch- 
ing her movements, 

She never guessed that a reguish black eye from 
the farther wall had watched the whole proceeding. 
The boy Dan had .come for the eows, and been 
startled out of his accustomed whistle by the ‘appa- 
rition of the quaint little figure. 

He had leard the inquiry in: the farmhonse, 
and being’a shrewd and -quick-witted fellow, he put 
the two circumstances together, and guessed out the 
meaning. ' 

“Poor creetur! what a pretty little thing dhe‘is ! 
I'd trust her for being right a deal sooner than that 
deceitful-looking chap on the horse. I-can hold my 
tongue, | can,” muttered Dan, and drove on the cows. 

Another interposition of Providence, Tib would 


oo 








Then, in @ moment after, the quick Clatter of gal- 


loping hoofs Becure in her retreat, shé listened ont ing to kgép in vig of th high - yet keeping 
} ‘ in the fields, and when sh U 


edred Houses, striking 
down jato the weeds. ha¥der Work tian she 
anticipated; her sides began to ache, her feet were 
sore, her head throbbed. 

“T must find a place to sleep,” she muttered un- 
easily, looking all about her. ‘She ‘had ‘gained tho 
brow of-ahitl, thick-with-pi ; the road- 
side, but clear a little back, pasturage for sheep, sie 
judged, seeing the little white dots on the knolls, 
aud in the-hallows. <ont_—beneath her, Be 
low and behind could still be seen the thatched roofs 
of the village she had entered in the morning. [; 
made her shiver only to look at it, although she had 
scarcely more confidence in that which lay before 
crowning a still loftier eminence with a tall church 
spire, anda school-house whose belfry glistened in 
the sunlight, and one momient seemed to beckon her 
smilingly, andthe nextto frown blackly. 

“T won't go through it in the day-time,” said Tib. 
“T’'ll walk all to-night on the straight road, and then 
after that maybe I'll venture to.go into the houses. 
Joe Damer wouldn't go so far as that, surely.” 

And then she looked sorutinisingly all around her, 
and presently her troubled face-brightened. She 
had discovered agreathay-stack in the field beyond. 
She was familiar with farm work to know 
that it was nota affair, which the work- 
men might come/and cartaway. But it was arran- 
_ to stay, to bear the wind and storm, for there 

ve boards laid wpon the top, mekiug a sort of 
watershed, and poles laid against the sides. 

* That willbe splendid!” cried Tib, and glancing 
cautiously a | to'see that no one was stirring in 
the fields, she made her way -thither, and easily 
ed, and crept into jit, covering her 
times I’ve told Rufe I wanted to take 
” sho said, as~she closed her eyes. 
ak-itywould be inthis fashion, did 1? 
a and oh! how comfortable!” 
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at the dry hay, but 
tenderer grass, and 
gached quite near, and 
gee that none of the 


a ee "ate 


ced at the hay ky 


{boards had become displaced-“But he went off again, 


called by thé shrill bleating of a ewe in the thicket. 
And Tib knew nothing of it alf® Only the tender 
warmth of the sunshine filtered through her covering 
of hay, and brought a bright dew of perspiration to 
her forelieadyand,/@ pretty tint of rosy pink’ to her 
cheeks, to which the golden-brown lashes clung in 
lovely contrast, but her ‘listless hands were crossed 
lightly over the breast which. was stirred by the deep 
and regular breath: of ~healthy*sleep, and her shy 
blue eyes were shut fast to.all consciousness of either 
harm or safety. wey 

So the noon came and went, and low in the western 
horizon the sun was sinking.- Then it was that the 
farmer returned, this time his boy with him. 

“You'd better pull.some of the hay from the stack, 
Benny,” said he. « “ We'll makeabed of it for the 
sick ewe in that sunny hollow. I'll govand bring 
her over.” 

The boy came slowly round the great pile, looking 
for a loose lot of hay, and when he found it, he 
gathered ap a great armful, rather astonished that it 
came out so easily. He fell back, dropping the bay, 
as if he had'touched a flower, or an acorn cap, and 
a fairy had fluttered out of it, wher he saw what lay 
beneath. 

“Father! oh, father! just come here!” 

And the father, seeing the maze. in the boy’s face, 
hurried to take a look:also at’ whatever wonder it 
could be. 

How pretty she looked! The old hat had been care- 
fully tucked aside, andthe graceful tittle head wasal! 
covered-with‘short rings of shining*hair where the 
moisture-and warmth had twisted it-into curls. That 
rich, warm colour made the’ face still prettier, and 
the little bare, curled up feet, from which. she bad 
taken off. the. eramping shoes and stockings, how 
pearly fair and daintily formed they were ! 

The pair stood a monieatin astonished silence! 

“ Oh, father, what.a y little creature ! I won- 
der if it isn’t Cinderella?” whispered the boy. — 

“ Nonsense !" rettrned «the ‘man, gruffly, as if to 
rebuke the sentiment he could'read im the lad’s ad- 
miring eyes. “I know-who it is. It's the runaway 
that fellow on horseback offered a reward for. 1 cam 

t a week’s earnings by taking her back.” 





have said, had she knownit. But she was hurrying 


Aud Tib-slept:pescofilly. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

TuERre are few individuals indeed who find them- 
gelves the centre of such watchful and unceasing 
tenderness as that lavished upon Maude Kyrle. Many 
a one my be the idol of one heart, and count that 
mach a rare and inestimable treasure. But to her 
was given the best and warmest, thoughts, the ten- 
derest devotion of three. 

Three pair of eyes. watched anxiously to clear from 
her pathway every threatening thorn, to brash away 
every menacing cloud. Three re of hands were 
ready to fight,.or work, or give théir best tribute for 
her sake. , 

“Fate has given her every bounty,” said Agnes 
Ackland, many a time to herself, with an acrid bit- 
terness in the. thought. “ Wealth.and beauty, and 
such a prodigality of affection that it is almostridicu- 
lous. My uncle, I verily believe, thinks the sun rises 
and sets, and the world moves on its majestic. course, 
solely for her pleasure., Aunt Elise,.too, is studying 
her pleasure from. nierning. till night. She would 
care more for a cloud on Maude’s face, than if I lay 
dying or starving. And as ifthat were not-enough, 
there is old Peter, ready to kneel down and kiss the 
ground she treads on, and to go.through fire and 
water both, anytime, to do her service. I.don’t envy 
her her beauty.” 

And here Miss Ackland would arch her graceful 
neck, and flash.a ree glance into the mirror. 

“Butit is tantalizing to see how.they worship: her 
—and then all this fortune only waiting her call. 
Heigh ho! and. I—dependent on their bounty for the 
very food I eat at their board. It makes.me hate 
Mande to see her take everything as if it was her.na- 
tural desert. A little silly girl, with no mere depth 
of character than a milkmaid—for such grand things 
to be thrown away on her!” 

And Agnes. Ack'and would beat her taper fingers 
on the wall, or the window, impatiently and angrily. 
It was truer than she knew. Envy and discontent 
had sownin-her proud and ambitious - heart.seeds 
that had taken root, and were bearing the.bitter fruits 
of hatred and ill-will. 

Agnes Ackland did hate the fair-faced cousin: who 
was the heiress and darling of the beantiful, home 
fhat-had taken her also into its. generous. bounty. 
She would have rejoiced in any misfortume which 
affected Maude, The.girl’s very freedom from pride 
asd airs, her open frankuess, her sunny, genial free- 
dom of manner, while it won friends for gentle 
Maude everywhere else, only increased the bitter- 
ness of Agnes’s anger and dislike, which was all the 
more intense because it must be so scrupulously con- 
cealed, For Mr.:Kyrle had once. detected, and 
promptly rebuked, a covert sneer of Miss Acklani’s, 
directed at his guileless Maude, and had done it with 
such fierce decision aud sternness, that.she was given 
to understand, once and for all, that a repetition of 
the offence would be her own sentence of dismissal 
from his protection. 

Miss Ackland’s keen eye, then, was not the last to 
detect the change in Maude Kyrle—to perceive 
when the glad. bright nature clouded over with 
some invisible shroud, when the frank, joyous spirit 
suddenly chilled, and retired into sorrowful. reserve. 
As ready as any of the others to puzzle and query 
over it, though not with their tender solicitude, she 
watched her cousia’s every look and movement. 

“Ifthere isa secret, I will ferret it out,” she said. 

And indeed one link, slight.and feeble, to be sure, 
but nevertheless a link,.was in Miss Ackland’s hand, 
of whose existence. the others. had no knowledge: 
She knew of Maude’s early visit to the beach, and 
of a mysterious.appointment kept there with the 
handsome young stranger, whom she had christened 
Ivanhoe. 

It wasall very puzzling, but she did not despair 
of finding it out, espevially if kind ehance sent her 
upon the young gentleman’s track. Meantime she 
watched Maude as sharply as.a spider follows.the fly 
that strays towards its web. 

She did not, fail to-note, therefore, the .disappear- 
auce of the case which held.the magnificent set of 
diamonds, which, indeed, Miss Ackland chad worn 
far oftener than their rightful possessor. 

“The parsimonious, foolish creature!” muttered 
Agnes ; “T verily believeshe has sold those splendid 
gems, 

And she somehow seemed to take it as a» personal 
affront. She managed to obtain the confirmation of 
this suspicion thus : 

_ She came in upon, Mande one day with an air of 
Innocent frankness and eagerness. 

“Oh, Maude, if you please, may I take--your dia- 
monds @ moment? I want to take the. pattern of 
that setting for a medallion in embroidery.” 

Maude’s face flushed—a momentary confusion 
troubled the clear depths.of-her soft, dark eye, but 
the next instant she answered calmly: 

‘T haven’t the diamonds here, Aggie. I told you 
the other day I shouldn't keep them.” 





“Oh, Maude Kyrle, what an incomprehensible girl 
youare! Other people would be so rejoiced in the 
possession of such fine jewels. _And it seems to me, 
for your father’s sake, you, must haye kept. them. 
To think how much pains he took to seleet,.the dia- 
monds and to secure a good mounting, And now 
you have sold them, I suppose. Incomprehen- 
sible!” 

And Miss Ackland’s voice held, beside its, indigna- 
fion,.a tone of contempt. 

The two girls were alone in Maude’s chamber, or 
Agnes would have been more careful and guarded 
in,the expression of her feelings. Maude’s, colour 
deepened still farther, but she. made no reply, she 
only Ieaned her head on her hand, and. looked ab- 
stractedly from the. window, 

Her companion watched secretly every change. of 
the ingenuous features,. longing to solve her doubts 
concerning this mysterious trouble that 4d wrought 
such a wonderful change in the glad-hearted,, merry 
girl. 

Maude was the first to speak. 

“T wish you would help me on my music, Agnes. 
I am ashamed-to think how: little | have improved 
my advantages. I want to learn.to,play well enough 
to teach others, if it should be necatul” é 

Agnes laughed half derisively, half .in genuine 
amusement. 

“ You—Maude Kyrle—a music teacher ! 
the greatest absurdity of all. .Couhd anything more 
preposterous be imagined? Fair cousin, [. thiuk, 
indeed, you are trying how far you may jest.” 

Maude Kyrle twisted those white fingers of -hers 
together absently, -while the dreamy eyes .kept their 
far-off jook, and then she sighed as she answered: 

“Can anyoue téll what may happen in this world 
of change, dear: Agnes? Imagine: seme great 
financial crisis engulphing my father's fortune. 
What, would become of us?” 

“Good heavens, Maude! you don’t. think—you 
can’t have heard anything. No, no; how absurd in 
you to frighten yourself.at such a shadew! My 
uncle would never appear so much at ease,” replied 
Miss Ackland, hastily, her face for a: moment; blauk 
with dismay, and. then as.rapidly clearing, 

“No, oh, no; I don’t mean that such a trouble is 
upon us.now, or that 1 am sure it will come; but 
only that.I have grown to think of it. yery much of 
late. And it.is humiliating to know what a useless 
butterfly I should be, how helpless. before a pitiless 
storm, how wilted and crushed by the chilling blast 
of adversity. . I, who have only played with flowers, 
and under tender sunshine, Agnes, Agnes, teach 
me your wonderful. power at the piano, that is some- 
thing for you to-fall back on.” 

The sweet voice was tremulous with earnestness, 
the soft eyes glistened. with dew. But Miss Ack- 
land only shrugged her graceful :shoulders, and 
smiled coldly. 

“think, you are, indeed, tilting against a wind- 
mill, Maude. I can’t strain my imagination enough 
to enter into sympathy with such a far-off dilemma. 
Just at present I think it is far more lamentable that 
Miss Kyrle has seen fit to part with that magnificent 
set of diamonds.” 

And with this Agnes sailed away, Maude took 
her hat and went down to the carriage, which had 
been waiting at the steps something like half an 
hour. 

‘Is my father-or annt Elise going to ride now, 
James ?” she asked of the waiting coachman. 

“T believe not, miss, .Mr..Kyfrle told me to be 
ready for you.” 

There went a sudden eager light across her face. 

“T will go then. .. You shall give me a long drive 
alone, James. I have a-mind-to visit the old burial- 
ground—you know>the place ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“ I should like to go there once before we leave 
this plece,and papa:means to leave this-week,” she 
murmured, as she stepped into the carriage. 

James touched his hat as he closed the door, and 
hurried to his box, persistently ignoring a signal 
from Miss Ackland, who maide-ler appearance at the 
upper balcony, donning hat and shawl] there in her 
haste to accompany them. She had only her disap- 
pointment for her pains, for James:shook the reins 
aud hurried off. .Maude Kyvrle, left: to herself, free 
from all scrutinizing eyes, fell back, and raised both 
hands to clasp tightly against her forehead. 

“Ah!” murmured she, wearily, “the sunshine 
and the beanty hurt me. Everything hurts me! 
Oh, the torments of an unquiet mind! what shall 
I do? how. shall Lescape? If only I did not,allthe 
time, .see. his face, the wild eyes glaring at me 
accusingly. If I did not for ever hear that reproach- 
ful voice. 1 will visit his grave, perhaps that will 
exorcise this ‘haunting presence. Surely, if spirits 
freed from earthly trammels can look down, and 
read, and see all that is transpiring here, he must 
forgive and pity me in this my sore strait.” 


That is 





And tlien she shut her eyes and remained silent 
and,stirless, yet all the while, it was evident, revolv- 
ing some painful thought, for the fair white forehead 
was knit into a frown, and the fresh. young lips kept 
a grieved look, like that of a child who has cried 
itself into sleep. 

The stopping of the carriage roused her, and by 
the time James had come to the window, she was 
looking forth with grave, attentive eyes. 

“T don’t think the way is wide enough for me‘to 
drive in, Miss Maude. And this seems'to be the front 
entranee,” said he. , 

“It is just.as well. I prefer to walk,” she 
answered, quickly, and taking her sunshade, de- 
scended and passed in. ' 

It was not a large cemetery, and had the dreary, 
forbidding look of the old time gvave-yards, as they 
were rightly named. 

Until now, Miss Kyrle had forgotten that she 
needed some means of identification to find what she 
desired. She looked around her doubtfully, but soon 
perceived a group of men at work in one corner, and 
rightly judged that one of them was the sexton. 
They were setting up a neat marble head-stone, and 
were talking busily. She walked slowly towards them, 
stopping here and there to read the inscriptions, 
a little timid about drawing attention to herself, or 
exciting theit curiosity concerning her errand. But 
presently she was near enough to catch a few words 
of their conversation, which was carried on in the 
raised tone of labourers actively employed. 

“Yes, that’s a neat stone, 1 can tell you. Better 
than poor Jim Long ever intended to have, that’s 
certain. Well, now, mates, I tell you, it does seem 
as if folks get somewhere near their deserving, in one 
way or another,” spoke the one whe wiveided the 
spade. 

“I.dunno about that,” answered a rough-looking 
fellow, in a somewhat resentful voice. “Ido think 
things run mighty crooked sometimes.” 

“ But just lookat this. Here’s poor Jim saved up 
every shilling, and put it away to be given to the 
poor, even denying himself a gravestone. Now I 
call that.a good Christian thing. For it’s likely it 
would ha’ been pleasanter for him to.know he'd have 
a good réspectable mark to tell where his bones lay. 
That's a weakness, I take it, the best of us has. But 
you see he fought it down, and left the whole for the 
poor. Now, mark how he is paid for it. Here’s 
providence raised up this rich gentleman, over to the 
hotel, to come and order a better stone for him than 
Jim could have got anyway. It looks to me like a 
reward for a good, Christian deed.” 

The men both langhed boisterously. 

“Tt takes you to hunt up a moral in the minister's 
fashion, Sexton Josh. I reckon I'd rather trust to 
my own money for setting my stone. Bah! itisn’t a 
pleasant thought.” 

“ You mustn't'slight it now, I can tell you, for all 
it is the poor, friendless hermit who lies so still 
underneath. That rich Mr. Kyrleis coming himself 
to look and see how things aredone. My eye! don’t 
I wish I had only a portion of his pile,” declared the 
sexton, turning around. 

Maude ‘Kyrle slipped back quickly behind the 
screen of a spreading fir tree. She would not add 
fuel to the curiosity which already seemed excited. 
She had found the grave without asking assistance, 
and she resolved to wait near antil the workmen 
had taken leave. She hurried back to the entrance, 
and sent James to drive tlie restive horses to and fro 
until they would wait patiently, giving him to under- 
stand that it would be some time before she should 
be ready to return. ‘ 

“But, Miss Maude, I am afraid your father would 
be angry if I went away and left you alone in this 
lonely spot.” 

“There is no harm, James; thank you for your 
thoughtfulness,” she returned, gently ; “but I much 
prefer you should go, There are some workmen 
here ; besides, I'd rather not feol as if I must hurry 
on account of the horses. I shall exonerate you 
from any blame, let what wil! happen, but nothing 
will happen. Drive on, James.” 

And James, though reluctant still, obeyed, mutter- 
ing: 

Ct old Peter had. only come, I shouldn’t mind 
leaving her. Nothing could harm our sweet young 
lady where Peter was.” 

And he used the whip vigorously, to punish the 
spirited animals for their restless impatience. 

Maude went back into the burial-ground, and sat 
down at the foot of a venerable stone, moss grown, 
time eaten, whose inscription could scarcely be de- 
ciphered, and waited patiently while the three men 
still worked and talked. ‘The sexton made the most 
of his deputed trust, and watched with a jealous eye 
that the stone was well set, and then remained him- 
self smoothing off the turf with scrapulous exactness. 
Even Maude began to believe he would never be 
done, and the two men scolded vigorously. 
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“Tut, tut, don’t be so afraid of doing a job as it 
ought to be done,” said he, still in imperturbable good 
humour. “I want the gentleman to see that I am 
faithful to my trust. Faithful in small things, you 
know, and ready for larger.” 

“Humph! Josh, I understand. You're thinking 
about the pay you'll get yourself. As for me, I'm off 
now.” 

“ And so am I,” returned his companion. 

And the pair walked off with hasty strides, The 
scxton patted the rounded mound a few times more, 
then shouldered his spade, and followed.. Half way 
down the walk he met some one, and exchanged a 
few words with the person, whoever it might be, for 
Maude, from her retreat, could see neither of them. 
Then the echoing of steps on the gravel died away, 
and only the rustle of leaves on the bough, and the 
faint twitter of birds from a tall elm overin the 
corner of the churchyard, disturbed the stillness. 
Maude rose, her face paling, her eyes full of a piti- 
ful grief and a growing terror, but her lips set re- 
solutely to perform what she considered a duty. 

Her trembling feet were scarcely able to carry her, 
and at the grave, whose polished marble head-stone 
gleamed out so whitely, she sank down, half-faint- 
ing beneath the excess of emotion. 

“ Forgive, oh, forgive!” she murmured ; “ have pity 
for the sore trial that is upon me. Cease to haunt 
mo with that dreadful, dying face! Have mercy, 
and silence the accusing voice that is ever ringing 
in my ear! Oh, I did not mean to be faithless to 
the trust! But this is too hard, too bitterly cruel a 
thing for me todo. Surely, surely in the grave you 
cannot yearn for vengeance. And for the atone- 
ment—oh, I will devote my life to bring it about, I 
will yield up my own happiness, my comfort, my 
best hopes, if need be—but I cannot, no, I cannot 
lift a parricidal hand. It must be hidden yet a little 
longer.” 

And she covered the pale face with her clasped 
hands, and shuddered, and shrank away, as if James 
Long's livid face and burning eyes looked up wrath- 
fully from that lowly grave in answer to her pas- 
sionate pleading. 

The terror of the thought grew upon her, and 
none of the consolation she had hoped for came. 
She could not make it seem that the disembodied 
spirit had dropped also its vengeful plans, or aban- 
doned its dying purpose. It was still James Long, 
impassioned and fierce even amidst the last throes 
of mortal agony, who threatened her also with that 
terrible, dying curse, for disobeying his injunctions, 
for proving treacherous to the trust he had imposed 
upon her. 

Shivering, trembling, the few tears that had power 
to escape chilled and frozen on her cold white cheek, 
the beautiful Maude Kyrle cowered there by that 
humble grave, without the ability to fly away, and 
yet growing more and more overcome with the 
horror and terror of her fears. Why had she come? 
Oh, the folly of believing the haunting presence 
would hear her prayer and leave her in peace, while 
its mission remained unfulfilled! Ob, the madness 
of trusting herself here alone—alone at his grave. 

The excitement of nerves over-strung for so many 
days, culminated in a paroxysm of almost insane 
terror, It seemed to the girl that she could hear the 
very ground beneath stirring, as if the dead were 
rising. The rustle of the elm boughs beyond took 
on & supernatural whisper of warning. The drop- 
ping of a ripened leaf made her start and shrink. 
And when really and truly there came a deep, sepul- 
chral groan from out the hedge of arbor vite, which 
edged the wall, it was no wonder that in her morbid 
mood she quite lost her self-possession, and spring- 
ing to her feet, with a wild cry of terror she fled 
down the path. But her long dress was caught by 
the brambles which grew everywhere, and she was 
checked abruptly, then her faltering limbs gave way. 
She sank down, with one convulsive sob, and fainted, 
falling like a broken lily upon the grass. 

While she lay thus unconscious, there was a stir 
amidst the thick mass of the evergreen hedge, and 
immediately after a man, with a long Spanish cloak 
wrapped about him, and a cloth cap pressed low upon 
his forehead, hurried forth, and lifted thé insensible 
girl in his arms. He carried her out of sight of the 
new headstone, and putting her down upon a grassy 
plot, devoted himself assiduously to her restoration. 
He chafed vigorously at the little hands, so slenderly 
formed, and so coldly white, pausing once, however, 
to examine curiously the ring which had struck Lau- 
rence Lermont so forcibly, but not molesting it. 

When he perceived how deep and prolonged was 
the swoon, he looked around auxiously for water, and 
came back with his cap dripping with its uncere- 
monious dip into a little brook which ran through the 
adjoining meadow. What few drops were left in it, he 
emer upon her face, and then seemed first to be- 
think himself of a little silver fask stowed away in 
the cloak pocket. 





The hasty removal of the cap revealed something 
an ordinary observer would hardly have suspected. 
That the magnificent beard of fair, long flowing 
hair was false, and attached to the cap, and inasmuch 
as thore was a glimpse of iron-gray locks under- 
neath the very luxuriant mass of wavy locks which 
matched the whiskers, it is presumable he wore also 
awig. He seemed to be on his guard concerning 
this same, for the moment a tremulous flutter of the 
eyelids, and a choking gasp at the throat, gave notice 
of her revival, he thrust the cap hastily upon his 
head, put lis hand up and settled his wig into its 
place, and was then ready to administer the drop of 
brandy left in the silver flask. 

Maude Kyrie stared at him with a painful bewil- 
derment in her soft dark eyes, which he hastened to 
relieve. The man had courtly manners. His mo- 
tions were full of grace, his voice as melodious and 
smooth in its tones as a syren’s. 

“Do not be alarmed. You are recovering now. I 
found you insensible in the pathway and brought you 
here.” 

Mande turned her head quickly, and looked around, 
and gave a sigh of relief that James Long’s grave 
was not to be seen. 

“ Nay,” said the stranger, quietly, “you need not 
fear. It is a long way here from the new grave.” 

The fright did not leave her eyes, although it was 
of a new sort. Who was the man? How should he 
know what terror that grave held for her? 

i rf !" faltered she, the pallor coming back to her 
cheek. 

_“Swallow alittle of the brandy. It will warm 
awd blood,” he said, persuasively, presenting the 
ask. 

She obeyed him passively, and then sat up and 
looked at him. 

“My dear,” said the man, quietly, “I think it is 
meet that you and I should become better acquainted. 
It seems, though, we have both a horror of it; you 
and I have each been drawn hither by a potent fas- 
cination. Whatthink you? Does James Long’s 
ghost haunt us?” 

Maude Kyrle gave a convulsive shudder, and hid 
her face. 

“ You are unhappy,” pursued the stranger, in that 
low, melodious voice. ‘Poor child! how could it 
be otherwise? I heard a bit of the story from the 
garrulous talk of the old sexton. You were beside 
the poor fellow’s death-bed. I think I guess very 
correctly what transpired. He left a confession. 
He always said he would. Where is it, Miss Kyrle ?” 

Maude stared at the speaker with wide, dilated 

What, was not the woful secret safely hid- 


voice. But at that moment there came the blessed 
relief of the coachman’s voice : 

“Miss Maude! Miss Maude! where are you? Pray 
come, for your father will be so alarmed.” 

Maude rose to her feet in a blind way, but put out 
a forbidding hand when the stranger attempted to 
— her. Her lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. 

“T understand,” said the stranger, hastily. “Of 
course you must go now. But this will not be our 
last meeting. I will find means to see you again, 
and safe from interruption. Good day, Miss Kyrle?” 

He bowed with that gallant, courtier air, and va- 
nished. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


AN earthquake-proof church is in course of erec- 
tion in San Francisco. The walls are only thirty 
feet high, and the roof is supported independently 
of the walls by pillars secured together by cross 
beams in such a way that, should the pillars be 
shaken down, the roof would be launched off outside 
the walls, instead of falling inside. 

AxtiriciaL Ligut.—According to Landsberg, a 
German chemist, artificial light contains 90 per cent. 
of calorific rays, while sunlight contains only 50. To 
this predominance of heating power as compared with 
illuminating power in artificial light, he attributes the 
disagreeable sensation produced upon the eyes. Very 
thin sheets of mica will intercept the calorific rays, 
and render the light more agreeable. 

ASTRONOMICAL NoTEs.—Among recent communi- 
cations to the Royal Astronomical Society, Mr. Bal- 
four Stewart throws out the notion that auroral ap- 
pearances and the zodiacal lights are in some way 
connected with the phenomena of terrestrial magnet- 
ism. He finds in the anti-trade winds the moving 
conductors required to produce the effect, and sug- 
gests that as they pass rapidly over the lines of the 
earth’s magnetic force; we may expect them to be 
the vehicles of an electric current, and possibly to 
be lit up as attenuated gases are when they conduct 





electricity. In this way the phenomenon of the 
zodiacal light might be produced. hen, again, 
these moving currents will re-act on the magnetism 
of the earth, which may account for the somewhat 
sudden and violent changes that take place in the 
earth’s magnetism at those seasons when the great 
wind-currents change most rapidly—as, for example, 
at the equinoxes. May we not also imagine, says 
Mr. Stewart, that there are two varieties of aurora; 
one corresponding to stationary conductors under a 
very rapidly changing core, and the other to rapidly 
moving conductors under a constant core? And 
might not an aurora of the latter kind indicate the 
approach of a change of weather ? 

A PROFOUND astronomer predicts that this year 
there will be a comet of such brilliancy, and so near 
the earth, that we shall have our nights almost as 
bright as our days. The Government have, it is be- 
lieved, ordered the gas to be put out from June to 
September, in anticipation of the effects in every 
dockyard, arsenal, and public building in the country. 

A BEteran abbé, M. Thirion, has designed a new 
aérial machine. It consists of a pair of parallel 
boards, furnished with sails, and connected by jointed 
rods. Movement is obtained by the opening and 
shutting of the sails, and the approximation and 
separation of the boards. The action is kept up by 
a small steam-engine, which is placed in the back 
part of the’ construction. No experiments have yet 
been made with this machine. 

Proressor Szex, of Paris, recently delivered, at 
the Hépital de la Charité, a lecture on tobacco. He. 
pointed out that the proportion of nicotine varies 
according to the kind of tobacco. Thus, that pro- 
duced in Germany and Alsace contains from seven 
to three per cent. of nicotine, while that from Ha- 
vanna and Maryland has only two per cent. In small 
doses nicotine aids respiration, and does not effect 
the heart, but in larger quantities the professor 
showed that it produces convulsion of the respira- 
tory muscles, an accelerated and intermitting pulse, 
and a tremulous condition of the muscles. 

Mr. HuGeurns, pursuing the interesting question, 

how to render the solar prominences visible without 
the use of the spectroscope? states that the most 
promising medium he has yet tried is a solution of 
chlorophyll. But this combination requires to be 
greatly improved before the full effect desired can 
be obtained. It appears, too, that the spectroscope 
is likely to play a useful part in observations of the 
transit of Venus which is to take place in 1874. 
* CasTINGs.—We have an account of a new method 
of making castings. The mould is made of fine 
potter’s clay, giving great smoothness of surface. 
The metal is then injected from below by means of a 
piston working in a cylinder, and, as some pressure 
is applied, every part of the mould is reached by 
molten metal in a state of compression, so that the 
casting is as smooth as if worked by hand. Messrs. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, who have made castings in 
this way, claim to be able to produce screws at the 
same expense as that formerly incurred in merely 
manufacturing the wire. 

ELECTRICITY AND THE SinGER’s Vorce.—An ex- 
traordinary set of statements, relative to the effect 
of electricity in improving the damaged vocal 
powers of public singers, is going the round of the 
papers. It is said that Dr. Poggiale, the physician 
attached to the Théatre Italien, has addressed a 
letter to M. Bazier, the director, in which he says 
that for fatigue, hoarseness, sore-throat, and other 
ailments from which vocalists so often suffer, there 
is no remedy comparable to electricity; and in- 
stances in proof of this are quoted. We venture to 
think that the statement to which we refer is an il- 
lustration of the ignorance often displayed by musi- 
cal critics in regard to the cultivation and qualities 
of the voice. Dr. Poggiale, too, may well wish to 
be saved from his friends in reference to the opinion 
attributed to him, as to the curative powers of elec- 
tricity in cases the most heterogeneous. The jum- 
bling together of such conditions and symptoms as 
“fatigue, hoarseness, and sore-throat ” would matter 
little were it not that, whilst electricity often does 
good in case of simple “fatigue,” it generally acts 
prejudicially in cases of hoarseness, and is always 
contra-indicated where there is sore-throat, We do 
not wish to undervalue the use of electricity, which 
acts most satisfactory in many cases when applied 
by means of the laryngeal electrode ; but electricity 
is just one of those remédies which enjoy a certain 
disrepute from the absurd manner in which its good 
effects have been exaggerated. Jn cases of loss of 
voice due to paralysis of the adductors, a single ap- 
plication of electricity, by causing spasmodic ap- 
proximation of the cords, will sometimes at once re- 
store the voice; but that is a very different thing 
from the “unexpected ” and sudden results 
said to have been obtained by Dr. Poggiale in cases 
of diminished power in the production of the singing 
voice, 
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onpcadabiniamnillmnitsioenct 
CHAPTER IIl 

Nature abhors, 
And drives thee out from the society 
And commerce of mankind, for breach of faith. 
Men live and prosper but in mutual trust,— 
A confidence of one another's truth, 
That thou hast violated. South. 

In mid-ocean a steamer was labouring on her way, 
beneath a sky like glittering pearl, arching over a 
waste of billows, and with a crispy breeze behind her. 

The ladies were in their berths, the gentlemen 
paced the deck, and beguiledthe time by discussions 
many-themed. 

But St. Udo Brand, with his hands behind him and 
his a to all, gazed over the sea to the distant hori- 
Zon line, 

“Inserutable are thy ways, oh, Fortune!” mused 
the captain, “Thou hast given Seven Oaks to the 
humble, and cast the hanghty from Castle Brand into 
outer darkness, where there is grinding and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Yet, wherefore, oh, blind Fortune, 
hast thou dowered the hypocritical saint with my 
bank-notes, aud hung golden offerings upon her Me- 
dusa head, while I, the honest ne’er-do-well, am strip- 
ped naked to supply the ovation? Well, doubtless 
she has worked harder for it than ever I could! Now 
for a name and fame, and maybe fortune! And who 
knows, I may be happy yet, with my little ‘ White 
Cat,’ instead of the sorceress of yonder castle.” 

Back and forth the groups of promenaders passed 
the solitary man, who thus faced his fortunes with 
satiric stoicism; but no one thought of interfering 
with his reverie, for Captain Brand had a name for 
exciusiveness even on board the Bellerophon. He may 
have had a name for some more interesting quality, 
too, if one might draw conclusions from the earnest 
scrutiny which two of his fellow-passengers were 
just now bestowing upon him. 

A little gentleman, wrapped in a cloak, lounged 
upon the deck, regarding the captain through his 
eyeglass with an air at once inquisitive and compla- 
cent; and a little behind him stood a tall, elderly 
man, in livery, fixedly regarding the captain also. 

At last the little gentleman rolled off the bench 
upon his little legs, which were—low be it whispered 
—somewhat crooked, which is, to say the least, best 
adapted to equestrianism, and, nimbly tripping up to 
Captain Brand, accosted him with the sunniest air 
imaginable: 

“ Bon jour, monsieur, a ver’ good day to you, my 
friend. “Why vill you tarn the back upon our merry 


















































[A MYSTERIOUS LISTENER. ] 


Throw care to the dogs; so,” with a 
Be happy, 


company ? : 


flourish of the hands, “now he is gone! 
my good friend !” 

Captain Brand frowned down upon the little in- 
truder, 

“Tf you want anything of me,” said he, ironically, 
“do me the infinite honour to be plain and brief.” 

The stranger stepped back, threw up his hands, 
and became dignified. 

“* Monsieur, you English are a vulgar people. You 
English do not know how to treat gentlemen of the 
world. Par la messe! You know nothing, except 
to drink and to keep silence. No, monsieur, I want 
nothing of you but courtesy, and, since you have it 
not to give, pardieu ! bon jour.” 

With inimitable grace he bowed his adieu, and was 
retreating when the captain’s genial laugh arrested 
him. 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” cried St. Udo, “for the na- 
tional want; pray remain that I may study you. 
With such a model before them, who could remain 
a boor ?” 

“Monsieur,” cried the little man, delightedly, “ you 
are von wag. I like you, monsieur, I present my- 
self. Iam called the Chevalier de Calembours, to 
you I am Ludovic—at your service, mon ami.” 

“Chevalier,” returned the captain, “I return the 
confidence. Iam called Captain Brand, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, have just sold out, and now I am 
merely St. Udo Brand—at your service.” 

They shook hands and lighted cigars. 

The captain felt irresistibly drawn to the little 
chevalier ; he liked him amazingly from the first. 

He was handsome; he had a square brow, brown 
eyes, ruddy cheeks, firm mouth, enormous nut-brown 
moustache, and a full, glossy beard. He was attrac- 
tive; there was intelligence in the bold’ forehead, 
penetration in the beaming eye, resolution in the 
closely-fitting lips, and withal a playful, airy, inso- 
lent, cheery frankness which illumined nearly the 
whole face. 

He stood revealed, brisk and ready for business, 
the nimble Chevalier de Calembours. 

“ We will be comrades,” quoth the chevalier. 

“ With all my heart. You are not pure French ?” 
demanded the captain. 

“ Mon Dieu, no!” cried monsieur, with a shrug, 
“T am cosmopolite, yes.” 

“ Where is your birthplace ?” 

“In Hungary, mon ami. Have been in Vienna, 
in Geneva, in Turin,and for the rest—every wheres.” 

“ You omit England ?” 

“ Ah, I did not live in England. I saw it no more.” 








“ Yet you speak English well?” 

“Tam flattered! Ihave the habitude of the lan- 
guages. They count me an expert. Insisted on 
giving me the post of Professor of the modern lan- 
guages in the University of Berlin.” 

“ But it was not as a knight of the ferule that you 
won this mark of distinction ?” laughed the captain, 
touching a fluttering badge which depended from the 
chevalier’s button-hole. 

“Ma foi! non! Iam Magyar, and that is to say 
patriot and warrior in one. Icombat under the gaze 
of our glorious Kossuth, but there are times when 
even Valour himself must fly, and the sword of the 
brave must change, in the stranger’s land, to the 
ploughshare, the pen—anything to keep the wolf from 
the door. But the ferule, the pen, the pestle, I 
abhor. I hear the blast of the trumpet. I return to 
my first love. I cross to Algiers. I fight my way 
up till I win my grade, and this bagatelle. Nothing 
more there to pick. I look around, the rays of glory 
are beginning to gild the long slumbering Italy. I 
sink my illustrious personality, [ forget that I am 
Count of the order of Santo Spirito, Turin; that I 
wear the ribbon of Legion of Honour, and hasten to 
throw myself among these Italian hordes to fight 
shoulder by shoulder with the mob, Enough!” he 
concluded, “to you I shall be Ludovic, mon ami, 
Come, do you play ?” 

“T play, chevalier. 
swered the captain. 

The chevalier preceded his new friend to his state 
room, and ushered him in with *‘ effusion.” 

A man rose from tie table where he had been 
reading, and made way for the chevalier and his 
guest. 

A tall, elderly man, in livery, who stooped and 
slunk softly about; whose sallow, brown face grew 
white when the captain scanned it curiously ; whose 
thin, grey hair and immense overhanging grey mous- 
tache showed traces of cares rather than of years; 
and whose shifting, shrinking eyeballs ever sought 
the ground, as if their depths held emotions which 
the man must hide on peril of his life. 

A sudden shudder seized Captain Brand, a thrill 
ran sickening through his heart, which had never so 
thvilled before ; he turned his back, he knew not why, 
in aversion upon the chevalier’s valet. 

Was it a perception of evil, slowly creeping towards 
him from the gloomy future, slow but sure to come 
as fate itself? 

Pshaw! what necromancer’s dream was this? 
The captain, scoffing, threw it from him and forgot 
the haggard old servant. 
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“Thoms, we play ecarte,” aspirated the chevalie™ 
in his rougi English (he invariably spoke French to 
the captain). “ Bring wine and cards.” 

They plunged wiih zest into the game, and passed 
many hours in its intricacies. The chevalier pro- 
tested that be had found an adversary worthy of him, 
and Captain Brand averred that for want of more 
piquant sauce a game of ecarte every night with 
Calembours might answer to flavour the insipidity of 
the voyage. 

But the careless captain .might have noted, too, 
lad he considered such a creature worthy of notise, 
that whatever he did—talk, sing, driak wine, or muse 
—the secret, shifting eyes: of Thoms, the valet, 
never lost amovement, but hour after hour watched 
Lim with the unearthly intentuess ofa sleuth-houud, 

While the captain slept that night in nuconscious 
security the Chevalier de Calembours, with a com- 
placent chuckle and a flowing pen, wtete down in his 
diary these famous words: 

“*T came, I saw, I conquered!’ Monsieur Brand 
promises to be excellent sport, though little hope of 
pigeoning him, en passant! Yes, he bas a keener 
scent than monsieur, my patron, gave lim credit for 
—le won't be led altogether by the nose. But pouf! 
who is it that will not be gulled by aadovic de Ca- 
lembours ?” 

Thoms, too, in secret, and with wary ear prepared 
for possible interruption, bent, in the svelusion of his 
own state-room, over a tiny green note-book, jotted 
down some thimgs he wished to remember, then, 
thrusting away his little book in a secret pocket, he 
rubbed his long, lean hands together in stealthy tri- 
umph, and laughed long and wickedly, 

Five days passed, the airy chevalier held his own 
in the sour captain’s esteem, and they mutually ap-/ 
proved of each other. 

‘hey leaned over the taffrail tegether, Thoms a) 
step behind, and watched the glittering Italian city, 
crowing in their eyes as the steamer ploughed its way? 
between green and pleasant shores to gain it. Crowds 
waited on the pier; sailors, civilinaus, and soldiers 
nixed in confusion. 
through his glass with smiling nonchalance; Sut) 
Captain Brand looked upon the scene with thought- 
ful brow. 

* What is monsieur’s programme ?” chirped the 
chevalier. ‘ Does he dally with Fortune's train, or 
does he brush by her robes and seize the treasure 
which she guards? Shall mon ami live the short 
and merry life of conviviality with me, or shall he 
choose the short and rough career of a soldier?” 

St. Udo Braud laughed bitterly. 

“ What is my life worth to me without fame to gild 
it?” growled he. ‘I have no gold to make it shine.” 

* Bravissima !” shouted the chevalier, clapping his 
hands; then, with asmile which just showed his 
white teeth. “I, too, will do bravely to gild it with 
—gold. We will be brother colonels, mon ami, and 
‘'homs—what shall you do ?” 

Thoms’ evil face beamed with intelligence. 

“ 1’ll follow you, master, as long as you live,’ 
tered the smooth voice, humbly. 

“We shall all fight, by gar, for glory!” cried the 
chevalicr. “Atleast we shall say so. But each has 
lis motive, pardieu, and a sensible motive is mine. 
Ah, life is nothing without illusious, as Mendelssohn 
says.” 

“ Nothing, indeed,” smiled the silent lips of Thoms, 
“ nothing, indeed.” 

Thus these three chose to walk together the road 
which hadjbeen apportioned them by that secret 
power behind the scene, bound close together by 
Circumstance’s chain, yet sundered in soul by walls 
as deep as duvgeon walls, and the dusty banners, 
and golden rewards, and whistling bails of the 
battle-field beckoned to each with a separate wel- 
come, 

“Here you will win glory,” they cried, to St. Udo 
wrand, 

“Here you will win gold,” they whispered to 
Calembours. 

“We promise you death! ” they sighed to Thoms. 

So the three men followed the beckoning hand, 
and entered the contest. 

Some weeks passed. It was their last evening in 
Messina. On the morrow they would be en route 
for the army. 

Captain Drand and the Chevalier de Calembours 
had stayed at the same hotel, and were, of course, 
tolerably confidential with each other. Thoms 
divided his attentions with marked impartiality 
between his master and his master’s friend, and lost 
no opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
cynical captain. 

‘This evening Captain Brand was writing letters, 
the chevalier was serenely smoking on ‘the balcony, 
‘Thoms silently plodded through the packing of their 
travelling bags in a corner. 

“One, two—there are three letters,” said the cap- 
tuin, throwing down his pen. “ ‘Thoms, post these.” 


ut- 


The chevalier examined them] — 


A scornful smile was on his lip; he picked up a 
photograph from his desk and pored over it eagerly ; 
the cold, sarcastic smile melted from his sneering 
lips; the keen raillery vanished from his eyes; 
he regarded the pictured face almost in despair. 

Thoms, creeping behind his chair to reach for the 
letters, took a keen survey of the card he held. 

It was the face of a young and lovely girl, which 
returned St. Udo’s yearning, questioning gaze with 
a sweet, frank smile. 

Thoms took the letters, and standing for a mo- 
ment in the hall, greedily scrutinised ¢he envelopes. 

“ Andrew Davenport, Esq.,” “ Rufite“Gay, M.D.,” 
and “Lady Juliana Ducie,” whispered the apy. 

He passed into his own room, locked the door, and 
did not emerge for at least ten mintitesand when 
he did, he stole out with the letters in his hand, 
casting startled looks around a8 if fie fancied he had 
some cause to fear. 

The next morning the two neweolonels departed, 
soon placed themselves at thetemibef their men, and 
halted not until some three ‘Subsequently they 
found themselves within one daywm ofthearmy. 

The way lay through forestsof Lombardy poplars, 
and over deep, yielding @morasses, Whee the bending 
cypress branch and the wild viue*barred the way. 

St. Udo, chatting @arelessly.to is comrade officer, 
terned sudde ‘his saddle to look for Thoms, 
and met his quai eyes scaree Wo yards behind. 

His head was bent to catch efery word uttered by 
St. Ude, tis eyes gleamed like glowworms in the 

‘Was the picture of a mam with sume dread 


7," cried St. Ulde, sternly ; “ what do 


’ fell back with humility. 
pardon, Colonel, I was listening to some 
sounds ahead,” muttcred he. re 
His coolness was eoreen ee his 
was manifestly false, yet | Meuglty 
man only scowled at him, and 
ove ayoids the worm in the 


piquant a os Of a Tife 
and quite ignored the inquisitive Thoms behind 

But Thoms did not forget to strain every faculty 
of hearing and seeing while he had the chance ; never 
did lover drink in the love-vows of his beautiful be- 
trothed, as did the grey-faced valet his colonel’s 
stories; never did the worshippers of that star of 
song, Jenny Lind, analyse each tone, each delicate 
inflection of her voice in the day of her most glorious 
effulgence, as did ‘'homs the tones of St. Udo Brand ; 
and when the soldier, weary of speech, sank into mute 
reverie, the old man’s glowing eyes stule over his 
stately figure, measuring its height, its contour, its 
carriage, With anxious care, as if but one man lived 
upon the earth for him, and that night be might be 
slain. 

At midnight the little detachment paused to rest. 

The place they chose as favourable to their pur- 
pose was the wide-spread grounds of a ruined man- 
sion house. 

Merrily the camp fires blazed up, sparkling through 
the murk like a broken lava stream. . 

The chevalier left his company to visit his friend’s 
‘tent, and the brothers-in-arms exchanged cordial 
jests and friendly converse, while Thoms, hovering 
over the camp fires and boiling the coffee, peered in- 
quisitively at the pocket album which St. Udo was 
showing his friend. , 

“ How that old man listens to our conversation !” 
exclaimed St. Udo, laughing, as the valet retreated 
for a moment beyond earshot, for auother armful of 
faggots. “He is like Diggory behind his master's 
chair, every story moves hin to laugh or cry.” 

“Pardieu! he will play eavesdrepper, will he ?” 
hissed the chevalier. ‘“ We shall see.” 

“Here he comes hurrying back to the charmed 
circle,” said St. Udo, “ with straining ears anda face 
which looks ‘ just likea stratagem,’ as Madam Noblet 
says. Where did you get the sorry rascal, Calem- 
bours ?” . 

“A friend sent him to me on the morning we 
parted,” muttered the chevalier. “Peace, he is 
here.” 

lis nervous tremor did not escape the vigilant eye 
of ‘Thoms, who grimly took his post vear the pair, 
and handed them their viands with obsequious cele- 
rity. 

St. Udo amused the chevalier by more anecdotes, 
and presently in their~ hilarious enjoyment they 
forgot the haunting listener in the shadow cf the 
tent, till St. Udo, happening to glance that way over 
his shoulder, stopped short and stared in speechless 
amazement. 

There sat Thoms, leaning against the tent as 
St. Udo leaned against the mossy rock by tlhe fire, 
throwing back his shaggy head as St. Udo threw 





back his, gesticvlating with his long brown hand as 





St. Udo waved his ; with his lurid eyes fixed in g 
seemingly fascinated gaze upon St. Udo Brand, aping 
every motion like a shadow of himself. 

The Chevalier de Calembours following St. Udo's 
stare of astonishment, caught the man’s antics, ang 
burst into a volley of oaths in every known language. 

¢ “The man’s possessed! my life on it he’s a luna- 
tic,” cried St. Udo, laughing till the tears stood in 
his eyes. ‘Just see him roll his head and wave his 
hand and month after me—imitating my every act, 
Ha! ha! } shouted St, Udo, “Thoms, you ras- 

ing a part? What part ?” 
to his feet, and stood like a scared 
. His cheeks were white, his lips 
hand trembled so that he slipped 

‘hide its shaking. 
you? out with your ex- 
walier, passionately. 

Thave been an actor,” stammered the 
ring teeth and a glare of hatred. 
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d ¢ereeping into his bosom; 

him with his grey hair, almost sti- 
fling him with a damp hand held an inch above his 
mouth, ‘Choms kuelt beside him! 

In a moment St. Udo had sprung to his feet and 
caught him by the throat, . A book fell from the long 
brown hand, St. Udo's little pocket album. 

“ What the deuce do you-want, confound you?” 
thundered St. Udo. 

- Thoms lifted his weary old face supplicatingly, 
and held up his shaking hands for mercy. 

“ Are you a thief or an assassin?” demanded St. 
Udo, releasing him as unworthy of his wrath, in his 
age and weakness. 

“T—I thought you were dead, colonel,” stammered 
the wretched old creature. ‘“ You lay so still that I 
—I felt your heart to find if it beat.” 

“ Another falsehood,” mocked 8t. Udo. ‘ What did 
you want with my private album? Answer me, sir!” 

The old man’s speechless look of assumed wonder at 
the album lying upon the ground, his thin grey locks 
damp with perspiration, his abject terror and abject 
helplessness, all appealed to the haughty St. Udo's 
forbearance, and he pushed him contemptuously away 
with his foot. 

“ Get up, you are merely a skulking villain—you 
are not worth my ire!” exclaimed St. Udo, “ and 
mind that you never approach me again, on peril of 
your life.” 

“Don’t—don't order me away! Let me stay near 
to watch—to save you!” whined the miserable 
Thoms. 

“ Confound safety, if I am to get it at the bands of 
a worm like you!” s!outed St. Udo. “ Why do you 
haunt me day and night? Why do you follow upon 
my footsteps like a sleuth-hound? .The next time I 
detect anything like this, by all the gods, I'll shoot 
you down |” 

Away stole thetrembling Thoms, and was met and 
stared at by the little clevalier coming to have ao 
early breakfast with his friend. 

‘Another raid into Thoms, mon ami f” questione® 
he, anxiously. 

“ Who is that idiot ?” cried St. Udo, passtonately- 

“ Heaven knows! ma foi, I wisk we did!” quoth 
the chevalier. : 

* . * * * 

The two colonels were smoking together, enjoy- 
ing an hour’s chat as usual before they parted for the 
night, and in the welcunie absence of Thoms, were 
served by a fine fellow from Vienna, who almost 
worshipped his colonel. 

As the friends joked and laughed with all.the reck- 
less abandon of soldiers, a pistol-shut was heard, and 
simultaneously a pistol-ball wiistled past their ears 
and buried itself in the éarth ata few feet’s distance. 
Both sprang to.their feet, aud rushing round the tevt, 
came upon two men in deadly strife. They rolled oB 
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the ground, each held the otlier’s throat in a eres | 
grasp; it seemed impossible to decide upon which 
side the victory would turn, and their continual 
writhings and contortions rendered interference im- 
possible. But at last the struggle ended in one of 
the met succeeding in drawing a dagger from his 
breast and plunging it into his opponent's side, 

The wounded man’s hold relaxed from the other's 
throat, he fell back heavily with a stifled groan, and 
the victor rose and turned his haggard, white face to 
the brother colonels. 

“ Morbleu! itis Thoms!” cried Calembours, in ac- 
cents of incredulity. 

“ Well fought, gray-beard,” chimed in St, Udo, in 
equal amazement. ‘ You deserve promotion. What 
was the soldier about ?” 

Thoms glared at the two colonels like a tiger, then 
down at the vanquished enemy. 

“ He pretended that he wanted to offer himself as 
a volunteer to the colonel,” muttered Thoms, “and we 
passed the pickets and came straight to your tent to 
speak about it. But he tried to pistol you when he 
came in sight of you, and I had just time te dash his 
arm up.” 

“Brave Thoms!” applauded Calembours, “ good 
Thoms !” 

“ What is it, Reed?” demanded St. Udo, of the 
soldier who was kneeling by the fallen soldier. 

“He is trying to speak,” answered Reed, “he is 
saying ‘no, no.’” 

Thoms bent eagerly over him with a murderous 
look in his eyes. 

The man was dying; his half-closed eyes were 
glazing fast, but his bloodless lips moved convul- 
sively, and though his life-blood welled forth at every 
effort, he still strove to utter some frantic word. 

“No !—he—lies !” muttered he, at last, 

Thoms’ trembling fingers were at his throat ina 
moment — Thoms’ tigerish eyes flashed out their 
rage. 

Let him alone,” expostulated Reed ; “ let the poor 
fellow speak.” 

“Off, Thoms !” thundered St. Udo, with a terrible 
frown, 

Both colonels stooped over the soldier. St. Udo 
put his ear close to the twitching lips. 

“He fired the pistol off himself,’ muttered the 
mav. ‘Before Heaven I swear it! He stabbed me 
to save himself. He did, he did!” 

The life-blood oozed into his lungs and choked 
him; he clasped his hands and threw them up to- 
wards Heaven, as if he called on his Oreator to wit- 
ness to his innocence, and immediately expired. 

The two friends rose and looked at ‘Thoms. 

Whiter no living man could ever be. The veins 
stood out on his forehead like whipcord, but he re- 
turved their fierce gaze with a dogged firmness. 
ga What do you say to this charge?” demanded St. 

Ido 


“T say nothing,” mumbled Thoms, showing his 
long, cruel teeth, “If you're ready to believe another 
against your own servant, I needn't expect much fair 
play. What else would he-say to revenge his death, 
I'd like to know? Of- course, if you're a-going to 
shoot me, nothing that I can say will stop you— 
you’re master.” 

He ground the last words out through his teeth 
with a venom, a fury which belonged more to a mad- 
man than to a man supposed to be in possession of 
his ordinary sanity, and he addressed them to St. 
Udo exclusively. 

“You deserve to die,” said St. Udo, “if you have 
attempted our lives.” 

“By gar! ve vill court-martial the rogue,” cried 
Calembours. “He shall be shot, the traitor.” 

“If you shoot me, you shoot an innocent man!” 
protested the old man. ‘Surely, Colonel Brand will 
wive me fair play? I swear I never attempted your 
ives!’ 

St. Udo serutinised the eager face doubtfully, and 
frowned. 

“You say that man, not you, fired that pistol- 
shot ?” he demanded. 

“T do say so,” answered Thoms, firmly. 

_ “Then we give you the benefit of the doubt this 
time,” said St. Udo, “ but warn you that you shall be 
well watched in future. Be off now, and beware 
¢ treachery, for you shall not eseape a second 

ime.” 

The haggard face lit up with evil exultation; but 
Thoms cringed before the haughty colonel, and mut- 
tere| his gratitude in abject terms. 

“No more need be said,” cried St. Udo, with a cold 
tone, “except this: if either Colonel Calembours 
or I meet death treacherously, you will be a sus- 
pected man, and. will not escape, I promise you. 
Now, go!” 

Away slunk Thoms with his h2ad down on his 
breast, and the friends’ eyes met significantly. 


es There goes von rascal unbung,” said the cheya- 
T. 





“He's mad, Calembours, mad as Malvolio,” said 
St. Udo. “Don’t annoy yourself over his vagaries. 
Ugh, how I detest his presence near me.” 

Reed, the soldier, filled the camp with whisperings 
against Thoms; and wherever the wretched man 
slunk he was met by suspicious looks and loathing 
hatred. 

He saw that everybody believed in his guilt, not- 
withstanding Oolonel Brand’s clemency, and he 
quailed before the terrible position and shrunk into 
himself in dumb patience. 

Some hours later the detachment was once more on 
the march, and at the dawn of day it came upon a 
park with a magnificent mansion sct in the midst. 

The two colonels approached through beds of 
sweetest flowers, and tinkling fountains, and garden 
houses—the loveliest residence imaginable, swathed 
in roses and creamy jasmine oups, girdled with bal- 
conies in highest tracery ; embellished with a row 
of pillars in front, upholding a gilded piazza roof, 
and entered through an imposing portal of richest 
design. 

There was no sign of life, however, apparent, 
although the upper windows were opened to their 
widest extent, and the snowy curtains waved out on 
the wall among the climbing roses; and St. Udo’s 
peremptory rap upon the door only received an 
answer from its echo in the sonnding hall. 

“Encore!” cried the chevalicr, “they sleep 
soundly! Again, mon ami, don’t despair.” 

A shrill cry interrupted the little man, and sent 
his dilated eyes up to the window above, from which 
it had proceeded. 

“ A woman in terror!” whispered he. “ Morbleu/ 
I long to grect the owner of such a voice! So 
clear! sofresh! Sweet madame, | pray you shrick 
again!” 

St. Udo knocked louder. 

“Go, go, Vinnie!” uttered a frantic voice, “it isa 
band of Garibaldi’s soldiers. They will blow up the 
house if you don't let them in!” 

“ Milles diables!” muttered the chevalier in a 
startled tone, “ who speaks with these accents? Ma 
foi! Iwant the éclaircissement.” 

The door grudgivgly opened, and a pretty dark- 
eyed girl looked out. 

“ Bring your mistress,” ordered §t. Udo. 

She fearfully retreated, leaving the door open, and 
rushed up a broad staircase, down which was walted 
the hurried tones of a terrified consultation. 

Then she reappeared and conducted the officers 
into a magnificent drawing-room, assuring them that 
her mistress would see them in a few moments, 

“ Ma chére, whose house is this?” demanded the 
chevalier. 

‘Colonel Estvan's,” whispered the girl. 

“ Where is he?” asked St. Udo, sharply. 

She turned pale. 

“ Pouf! don't affright this pretty one,” interposed 
the gallaut chevalier. “Mons. Estvan is fighting 
like the devil against the northerners, is he not, pau- 
vrette ?” 

“Yes,” faltered she, “ but madame forbade me to 
tell it.” 

“ Quais, madame is shrewd,” langhed Calemboure. 
“Now, mon enfant, where is madame ?” 

“She has not arisen yet,” said tle trembling maid, 
“but will come soon to speak with you. Madame 
asks, will you have refreshments?” 

“Ten thousand thanks. Yes, yes, ma chere, and 
make haste,” said the hungry Hun, with alacrity. 

No sooner was the girl gone than Calembours 
turned his attention to the examination of the ele- 
gantly embellished apartment, and, with an ejacula 
tion of delight, extolled the pictures, statuettes, and 
bijouterie which were scattered about with such pro- 
fusion; and then he burst into a gay old French 
song. 

St. Udo, being seated within view of the hall, 
which he could see through the half-open door, was 
the sole witness of what followed, however. 

A woman floated down the staircase and ap- 
proached the door. Her demeanour was expressive 
of the wildest emotion. She clung to the door handle, 
half-fainting, and listened breathlessly to the che- 
valier’s song. She seemed a vision of wonderful 
grace, with her rich dressing-robe huddled up in her 
arms, and her long, light tresses sweeping over ber 
shoulder, and, with her soul standing in her passion- 
darkened eyes and her scarlet Jips apart, she em- 
bodied the spirit of a Sabrina listening to the voice 
of the gods. 

Suddenly the fire died out of her face, and a weary 
change came over it—fear, anger, and doubt strug- 
gled for the mastery; and at last she dropped her 
hand, wrung it in its lovely fellow, and swiftly fled 
upstairs again. 

“ Now, who is this woman ?” mused St. Udo, ‘‘ and 
what. does she know of my friend, the chevalier? 
ShallI interfere? No; I think he would scarcely 
brook my meddling. In his place 1 should not.” 





He made no remark, therefore, and when the che- 
valier’s song eame to an end, Madame Estvan entered 
the room. 

What a transformation ! 

8t. Udo stared in speechless surprise. 

A woman with a stout figure, keen, dark face and 
pale, grey eyes. 

Where were the graceful, lissome figure, the dainty 
complexion, the passion-darkened cyes ? 

And madame’s hair was gray as Thoms’ grizzly 
locks—no waving tresses of serpentine gold saw he. 
Madame’s lips were blue with fright, no longer thin, 
scarlet beauty-lines with a string of pearls between. 
Madame was old, awkward, and spoke nothing but 
French. 

Pazzled in the extreme, St. Udo was obliged to 
coutent himself by watching the next incident of in- 
terest, Madame Estvan’s behaviour to Colonel Calem- 
bours. 

They met, he with round suspicious eyes starting 
with eagerness, she with downcast lids and calm 
brow, and each performed a charming obeisance. 

“ Loe Chevalier de Calembours,” says he, 

“ Madame Estvan, at your service, messicurs,” re- 
turns she. 

They bow again, retire a pace, their eyes meet— 
they both smile a little ; but Calembour’s colour fades 
to a sickly yellow and madame’s face reddens under 
the brown. 

At last they returned to the lower hall and essayed 
to depart. 

Madame Estvan accompanied them to the doer 
with bland courtesy. 

St. Udo was already opening the door, when a rat- 
tle of shot against the roof of the piazza startled him, 
and a cannon ball immediately followed aad crashed 
in the side of the doorway. 

A fearful shriek burst from Madame Estvan, she 
rushed forward and clung to tlie little chevalier’s 
arm. 

“ Mon dieu, woman, let me go!” hissed he, with an 
ominous scowl. 

“No, no, Ladislaus, save me, your poor Alice, who 
ever loved you. Don’t desert me again!” wailed the 
woman, frantically. , 

Her voice rang out pure and flutelike in the Eng- 
lish language, her terror tore aside the cunning mask, 
and plainly revealed to St. Udo the lovely vision he 
had seen before. 

“ Sacre / I suspected as much,” exclaimed the che- 
valier, shaking her roughly off. ‘“ Away, traitress !” 

He sprang across the piazza followed by St. Udo, 
and the wretched woman sauk helplessly upon the 
floor. 

Looking back, each from his post, at the fairy 
palace, the two colonels saw a stream of fire running 
along the piazza roof, licking the airy balconies up, 
creeping serpent-like around the pillars, and so 
through smoking portico to the senseless woman 
lying on the hall floor where she had fallen. 

(To be continued.) 


A GERMAN paper gives an account of a strange 
incident which occurred lately on the occasion of a 
marriage before the civil authorities in Algeria. The 
official required the consent of the mother, and 
asked if she were present. A loud bass voice an- 
swered, Yes.” The mayor looked up and saw a 
tall soldier before him. “That is well,” he said; 
“let the mother come here, her consent and signa- 
ture are necessary.” To the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, the soldier approached the mayor with long 
strides, saluted in military fashion, and said: “ You 
ask for the mother of the bride ; she stands before 
you.” ‘ Very well, sir,” replied the mayor, “then 
stand back, I can take no proxy; I must see the 
mother—the mother, I tell you!” ‘And I repeat,” 
rejoined the soldier, “that she stands before yon. 
My name is Maria L——. I have been thirty-six 
years in the service ; I have been through several 
campaigns, and obtained tho rank of sergeant; here 
are my papers, the permission to wear uniform, and 
my nomination as sergeant-major.” ‘I'he mayor care- 
fully examined the documents, and fuund them per- 
fectly correct, and completed the marriage of the 
bridal pair, the mother blessing them so fervently 
with her deep bass voice that all present were more 
startled than touched. 

PaRISIAN LuxuRtEs.—T he Civil Tribunal of Paris 
has just given the following judgment in a case be- 
tween an architect of hduses and an architect of her 
own fortune. M. Parvillée, architect, brought an 
action against Mdme. Louise Mayer, who gained the 
cause... She is a lady of that world about which folk 
think and speak so much in Paris, though they pre- 
tend to ignore it, and is the ow.er and occupier of 
one of the best-looking houses in the Avenue de la 
Reine Hortense. At the commencement of 1868 she 
was living under the protection of Fazil Pasha— 
about whom we have heard a great deal lately— 
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other to the Viceroy of Egypt; and, asa mark of 
tention to his highness, she employed the plaintiff, 
yh had previously been charged with the ornamental 
, payt,af the Ottoman exhibition in the Palace of the 
, Champ de Mers, She engaged him to decorate a 
Jarge hall and a bath-room in her house in- the 
Oriental style. The works were to include a cupola 
of stained glass, an aviary, a fountain, a conservatory, 
a monumental chimney piece, panels of embroidered 
satin, divans, hangings of silk brocade from Bagdad, 
and a magnificent bath, electro-silvered, and sur- 
rounded with garlands in which flowers and Cupids 
were to be entwined. M. Parvillée was to receive 
24,000f. for his services, which sum he had been 
paid; but, as Mdme. Mayer had ordered sundry 
changes during the progress of the work, he claimed 
12,0008. for additional expenses, and, not being able 
to obtain payment, brought the present action. The 
Court, however, nonsuited him. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


————__<——— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tre strange, uneventful life of the young exiles 
at Harbour Island was not without its. peculiar 
charms. The Gays were long and pleasant, with 
bright, hot sunshine, tempered with delicious sea- 
breezes. ‘The island was a wilderness of flowers, 
so perfect in their vivid colouring, so exquisite in 
their wealth of fragrance, that they might have be- 
longed to a fairy bower. Bright-winged birds 
fluttered through the shaded groves, hovering over 
beds of blossoms, and giving way to wanton bursts 
of melody. 

The little cabin under the great oak-tree was 
caressed by every ocean breeze, and protected from 
the heat of the sun by the thick leaves overhead. 
Oysters, of delightful flavour and extraordinary 
size, were abundant. Crabs could be dug from the 
sands when the tides retreated. Fishes of different 
variety abounded. Game was caught in the woods, 
and Roland snared plump birds, which added 
variety to the already extensive bill of fare. Vege- 
tables were easily procured from the natives, and 
berries of many kinds were to be had for the picking. 

The islanders respected the rights of their in- 
voluntary guests, paying them frequent visits at 


ing, as they sat under the oak at their gipsy break- 
fast, “ winter will soon be upon us. Our salt junk 
won't last us till spring, and it will be too cold, 
most likely, to fish much. We must fill up our 
cellar, as papa does at home every fall. We have 
plenty of crocks and jars and tinware, and if we 
hadn’t, they have clay jars over at the village. We 
have plenty of sugar, and salt, and spices, and 
vinegar.” 

“T’ll put up some oysters.” said Roland, “in the 
cans, and seal them up tight with sealing-wax. 
You have plenty of that among your writing ma- 
terials. Stay, there’s a piece of rosin in our cellar 
—I’ll use that. I'll make a wooden box or barrel, 
and salt down some of those large mackerel and 
herrings. There are sweet potatoes and yams, and 
other vegetables to be had for the asking. I'll dig 
atrench to put them in. Is there anything more 
wanted ?” 
“Tf we only had some preserves, Roland! Ours 
are all gone.” 

“You have sugar enough, and the rest is easy. 
Don’t you remember I showed you several vines of 
wild grapes, Lily, some weeks ago? They are hang- 
ing full, and I noticed yesterday that the fruit was 
almost ripe. I intended to gather a basket-full to- 
day to show you. There are several trees hanging 
full of wild plums; and about a mile up to the 
northward are some berry-bushes, the berries some- 
thing like our blackberries. The berries are ready 
to eat by this time. They ripen first, the plums 
next, and the grapes last.” 

“Tet’s give our scholars a holiday to-day,’’ ex- 
claimed Lily, “and go berrying. What fun we used 
to have at home gathering berries!” 

“T’ll ran over to the village, and tell them that 
there is to be no school to-day,” said Roland. “I 
shall be back before you are ready.” 
He bounded away on his errand, while Lily 
finished her work. She was waiting for him, her 
hat on, her baskets at her feet, when he returned, 
flushed and breathless. 

“Tt’s all right,” he cried. “They are building a 
now canoe, and the chief wants to see it done, as it 
is for him. The day is our own. Come, darling.” 
He led the way up the beach, soon striking ito 
the grove, where the cool shadows nestled, and the 
late flowers were blooming. 

These recesses were 11I familiar to Lily. She had 
once thoroughly ex) ‘ed the island, in company 
with Roland, and sh: iad spent many happy hours 





the beach, but forbearing to enter the cabin, or even 
to touch any articles belonging to the strangers, for 
whom they entertained a wholesome awe. These 
visits were frequently returned, and Lily and Ro- 
land soon came to be regarded with affection as well 
as fear. 

There were no temples at Harbour Island. The 
natives, indeed, seemed to have no religion what- 
ever, no conception of a supreme Being, no thought 
of a life beyond the present. 

“The people here are just like animals,” said 
Lily, one morning as she sat with her foster-brother 
in their favourite spot under the éak-tree. ‘“ We 
have been thrown among them strangely, Roland. 
T should like to leave them better for our sojourn 
among them. Why can’t you and I teach them 
semething ?” 

“We can,” replied Roland. ‘I’ve been turning 
the subject over in my mind for some time. You 
and I could start a school, teach them English, and 
give them ideas of religion. They all want to learn 
English, and that is the first step in teaching them.” 

Lily assented, and the plan was acted upon at 
once. The children of the island were gathered into 
a little out-of-door school, and the young teachers 
entered upon their work with ardour. The older 
natives begged to be allowed to join the school, and 
before many weeks the islanders were in possession 
of quite a vocabulary of broken English, and the 
work of tuition was going on in earnest. 

The lessons generally occupied the larger share 
of the morning, Lily and Roland going over to the 
village soon after breakfast, and remaining until 
noon. The afternoons were spent by the exiles in 
lounging under the trees, rambling along the plea- 
sant beach gathering shells, or wandering through 
woods and groves in search of flowers. 

Every day Lily had a great bouquet of flowers 
for her table. Wild rosebushes were discovered and 
transplanted to the vicinity of the cabin, and each 
blossomed regally beside the low door-step. 

But these sunny days could not last for ever. 

The fervid heats of the summer months waned 
slowly and steadily. he first indications of ap- 
proaching change were the cold nights and chilly 
mornings, when Lily shrank instinctively from her 
sea-baths, but plunged in shivering at last, to come 
out rosy and glowing, full of life and vigour. 

The stores that had been left for their use seemed, 
even to their inexperienced eyes, insufficient for a 
twelyemonth. The lamp-oil, the biscuits, the salt- 
junk, and the flour lessened gradually but steadily, 
and Lily at last took the alarm. 

* Roland,” said the little housekeeper, one even- 


among the shadows of the oak grove. Beyond the 
oaks camea belt of pines, and they plunged into 
this, inhaling the spicy odours with delight. 

Lily plucked great odorous branches, flourishing 
them before her as if they had been sceptres and 
she the crowned queen of the island. 

Happy and light-hearted, notwithstanding all, 
they rambled on, chatting busily and filling their 
baskets with flowers and.ferns, and sprays of ever- 
green pine, until they reached the berry bushes, 
when the business of the day commenced. 

The berries were plentiful, large, black and glossy, 
and so sweet that Lily declared but little sugar 
would be needed to preserve them. 

The birds had already stripped one or two bushels, 
and infringed upon the others, but the crop that re- 
mained was large. ’ 

The baskets were emptied of their fragrant con- 
tents, and the busy fingers set to work rifling the 
bushes. 

“] wonder if there are any snakes here,” said 
Lily. “I’m afraid of snakes, Roland, and I’ve 
heard there are plenty where blackberries grow.” 

“ We'll be on our guard,” replied Roland ; “ keep 
on the outer edge of the thicket, Lily. I’ve got 
thick boots on, and can penetrate further among 
the bushes than you. There are snakes here, pro- 
bably, though there are not real blackberries. Lily, 
don’t you see that the flavour is grapelike? The 
natives make wine of them.” 

“It’s getting towards autumn,” said Lily, secur- 
ing a good foothold, and dropping her berries into 
her basket in small showers ; “ yet the leaves do not 
turn, nor drop off. I wonder if they have much 
snow here in the winter.’ 

“ Winter is only a name in this region,” replied 
Roland. ‘They have a rainy season, though, and 
the chief says it will be on soon. 1 have been mak- 
ing brick lately over at Clay Point, and to-morrow 
we will have a chimney built to our cabin, witha 
regular fireplace.” 

. “ How delightful!” cried Lily, her eyes spark- 

ing. 

‘““Yos, and when the rains fall, we can sit by our 
fireside and read, and talk, and enjoy the warmth. 
I have gathered a great lot of rushes to give me 
employment during the rainy season. While our 
chimney is being built to-morrow, T shall also build 
a shed for our wood, and the rushes to make baskets 
of. This shed will be over the mouth of our vege- 
table trench.” : 

“ We are still within the tropies, then,” said Lily. 
* T hoped, Roland, we should have a good English 
winter, cold and snowy and freezing. I Jong for it. 





May isn’t even a hill on this island. Itis alenoet 


“The Coralline Islands are all low and flat,” said 
Roland. ‘“ When we get home this afternoon I'll 
explain to you how the coral insects build these is- 
lands. If we were on a volcanic island, like the 
Hawaiian group, we should have beautiful and ro. 
mantic scenery; but this island would be dull 
enough, if it were not for the trees and the Iuxn- 
riant vegetation. The soil is good here, and any- 
thing can grow without half trying.” 

The picking progressed steadily until the baskets 
were filled to overflowing, and a monster snake hat 
been seen in the act of surveying Roland’s legs, as 
if about to fasten his fangs in one of them. An 
instant retreat was made, without loss of berries, 
and Lily proposed an immediate return home. 

“How pale and frightened you are, darling!” 
said Richard, ving wo SO Iam quite safe. Let us 
sit down on this dry until you get over your 
fit of trembling.” 

They sat down under a pine tree, to which heavy 
elusters of Spanish moss festooned themselves, 
hanging their loose branches in the air, and Roland 
soothed his foster-sister with feminine tenderness, 
so that she was soon laughing as gaily as ever. 

We need not dwell on the retarn to the cabin, but 
it was no less pleasant than the morning’s walk. 

The couple arrived home about noon, and Roland 
kindled a fire, hung on the cofiee-pot, put the bread- 
fruit into the hot ashes. to bake, with some fine 
yams ; while Lily brought out her dishes and spread 
them on the green turf. 

“We shan't have many more meals out of doors,” 
she s9f “so we must make the most of the pre- 
sen 7 

The dinner was cooked and eaten, the fire heaped 
up, a big kettle employed for the eookery of the 
berries, and Lily, reminding one of the famous 
witches of Shakespeare, busied herself Over the 
“eauldron,” stirring sugar into the savoury mess. 

She was a lovely little witch, though, with her 
wide, bright eyes, her fair complexion, her pink- 
tinged cheeks, her graceful little figure, and her 
perfect healthfulness and superabundant life. 

With a great wooden spood, carved by Roland 
during leisure hours, she danced about the big 
kettle, occasionally plunging the spoon into the 
mass, and holding up the ruby liquid for Roland’s 
admiration. 

“T’m a splendid cook,” she said, with great self- 
satisfaction. ‘1 am quite able to keep house, Ro- 
land, and papa would think so if he could see me 
now.” 

“ You are a dear little housekeeper,” responded 
Roland, admiringly. ‘I shall live like a prince, I 
know, when I have you at the head of my establish- 
ment.” 

Notwithstanding Lily’s boasted proficiency in tho 
culinary art, she was much puzzled to know when 
her task was done. By dint of tasting she finally 
finished her cookery at the proper point, and then 
followed a lively scene, both hurrying to put the 
precious compound into jars, and seal them tight 
with sealing-wax. 

The next day, Roland’s bricks—sorry-looking 





bricks—but good enough for the purpose—were 
built into the form of a chimney, under Roland’s 
supervision, by some of his island-friends, and an 
ample fireplace was left in the little sitting-room. 

The day after, a log shed was built, as a wing to 
the outer room, and into this were gathered all the 
stores for use during the rainy season. 

Later in the season, wild plums and a species of 
small purple grape were gathered, stewed in sugar, 
and put away for future use. Other preparations 
were made, and at last all was in readiness for the 
great change, which still came not. Though the 
heat was not so fervid as earlier in the season, the 
days were still intensely warm, the sunshine un- 
clouded, and the breezes less invigorating. 

Lily struggled against a fecling of languor, and 
successfully, thanks to her daily sea-baths. But 
still she often longed for rain, almost as she had 
done in the great calm before the had been 
wrecked on the island of ‘lawenga. The sky was 
of the same pitiless blue, the sun had the same 
brassiness, and the air was dry and sickly. 

One day, when the school exercises were over, 
and dinner had been ended, Lily and. Roland strayed 
through the village, just then the scene of wild re- 
velry and mirth. A score of dusky maidens, with 
long black hair floating on the water, were swim- 
ming and diving in the harbour, or basin, playfully 
dashing spray over each other, and looking like 
mermaids. Children were. playing on the sands, or 
lying outstretched, basking in the sun’s rays, like 
young turtles. The elder islanders were engaged in 
their favourite sports of wrestling and leaping, or 
mending sinnet nets, or lounging under the trees, 
panting and perspiring, the indolent ones suffer- 
ing from the heat much more than their active 
brethren 





Leaving behind them this wild, tropical scene, the 
young exiles sought the beach to the westward of 
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e island, a spot they seldom frequented. The 
ae here was very tame—nothing but the hard 
coral reef, against which the sea broke softly now, 
and the lagoon between this barrier-reef and the 
jsland. But the waters of the reef were beauti- 
fully clear, and down in their pellucid depths could 
be seen submarine gardens of eoral of every 
imaginable colour and shape, great scarlet branches, 
vivid crimson flowers, and snowy sprays perfectly 
colourless, and others tinted like pearl. 

The vegetation on this side of the island com- 
prised principally a profusion of low, thick shrub- 
bery, with groves of dana, hibiscus, and other 
low-statured trees. From the midst of the dwarf 
vegetation arose a tall cocoa tree, like a giant sen- 
tinel keeping watch and ward over the scene. 

Broods of sea-fowl fluttered about this lonely 
shore, or halted for a moment on the bosom of the 
lagoon, as if peering down at the gay-hued fishes 
which darted in and out of their coral caves, and 
sported about as if mocking their natural enemies 
above them. 

“The last time we were here,” said Lily, “‘ the 
sea came against the reef in a great swell, at least 
twenty feet high. The water looked like a solid 
wall, crested with foam. Now it is as smiling as a 


“But there is a moaning undertone that tells of 
a coming storm,” responded Roland, after listening 
attentively a few moments. “ And far away to the 
southward and westward I see a white line that 
shows that the wind is beginning to arouse. It will 
soon drive the sea in.” 

He looked and spoke anxiously, and his manner 
awakened Lily’s apprehension. 

“ Have we anything to fear, Roland?” sheasked, 
nestling close to his side. 

“T don’t know, darling. The chief told me to- 
day that it was strange that the rains had not begun 
a week since, and he predicted a terrible storm. He 
said that some years since the rainy season opened 
with a great wind and awful waves that almost 
swept the island bare. Seventeen lives were lost at 
that time. It was providential,’’ he added, less 
excitedly, ‘‘that we chose our sheltered glade-for 
our cabin. The low hill behind us will shelter us 
from the wind, and we are at the highest point of 
the island, so that the waves might fail to touch us.”’ 

“We will hope for the best,”’ said Lily, cheerfully. 
“Our cabin is well built, and, at the worst, we can 
seek refuge in the coral cave at the village—tho cave 
a serves as the armoury of the natives, you 

snow.” 

“Thave thought of the cave before,”’ responded 
Roland, gravely. ‘“ But we won’t linger here, dear 
Lily. The sea is rising and moaning. Look at the 
great black wall coming upon us froth the west- 
re a Jit looks as if it would sweep over the whole 
island!’’ 

Impelled by a sudden impulse, the two fled from 
the scene, hand in hand, and not an instant too 
soon. The wind came upon them the next mo- 
ment with the force of a hurricane, coming from 
they knew not where, and fairly lifting them from 
their feet. 

' Recovering themselves, they sped on to the vil- 
age. 

Before they had gained it, shrubs and trees were 
carried past them with resistless force, many of 
them high above their heads, and the moan of the 
sea had increased to a furious and awful roar. 

The hurricane had sprung up in all the sudden- 
ness and fury peculiar to the tropical storm. 

When the fugitives reached the village they found 
the harbour-basin foaming and raging within its 
bounds, the bathers standing terrified on the shore, 
the islanders nearly all stupefied with fright. 

“Fly!” shouted Roland. “Fly for your lives!” 

The chief, without a word, pointed behind Roland 
to the westward. 

The fugitives looked back, and were appalled at 
the sight that met their gaze. The sea, in a great 
black wall, was rushing resistlessly onward, high 
above the tops of the trees, the very emblem of a 
grand and awful terror. 

W ithout a word Roland dragged Lily to a little 
hollow in the coral rocks, and the two flung them- 
selves on their faces, clinging to each other and to 
the rocks with all the desperation of despair. 

_ The islanders scattered in every direction, scream- 
ing and howling. 

And then, in its awful majesty and terror, the 
advancing sea swept over the fated island. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Lity and Roland were drenched by the sea, but 
not swept from their refuge, to which they clung 
with all the energy inspired by their terrible situa- 
tion. When the wave had passed over, they ven- 
tured to look out from their retreat. 

It was a desolate scene that met their startled 
vision. 

The islanders were everywhere clinging to trees 
and shrubs for safety. Some had fled up to the 
higher ground, and many had taken refuge in the 





tall forest trees. Some seemed to have vanished 
entirely from the scene—swept away, without doubt, 
into the yawning seas. 

_A glance seaward showed extraordinary commo- 
tion on the great waters. The basin was fairly 
turbid, and lashed itself against its banks like an 
untamed lion against the bars of its cage. The 
island seemed to tremble and rock, and the sca- 
birds screamed, and the wild animals ran hither and 
thither, moaning and affrighted. 

The huts of the village had many of them been 
swept away, and their remnants in many instances 
strewed the course of the devastating sca. 

The chief had entwined his arms about a young 
cocoa tree, and was clinging to it frantically, his 
feet braced to resist the next coming wave. 

Suddenly the cry was raised in the native tongue : 

“The cave! The cave!” 

Lily and Roland had both momentarily forgotten 
the subterranean refuge of which they had spoken 
on the beach, but both now leaped to their feet. 

The roar of the sea could be heard, but no giant 
wave was in sight. 

Without a word, but hand in hand, they quitted 
their refuge, fled swiftly across the space between 
them and the village, and sought the cavern, the 
entrance of which was in the gentle rise of ground 
to which we have alluded. 

Their example aroused and invigorated the half- 
stupefied villagers. In a moment the chicf and the 
remaining islanders were in full flight for the cav- 
ern, women clasping their half-drowned children to 
their breasts, men carrying the injured or the in- 
firm, and those who had perched high in the trees 
coming after the others, shrieking that another 
wave was coming. 

The islanders were all within the cave, Lily and 
Roland included, when a second sea swept the is- 
land, rocking it violently, and producing a booming 
sound much like that of a minute gun. 

The young fugitives crouched in a corner, Roland 
enfolding Lily in his arms. 

“ We are safe here, darling,” he whispered, as the 
rushing sound of the waters diced away from above. 

“It seems as though the island would be swept 
away, like a ship from her moorings,”’ exclaimed 


ily. 

“It’s a terrible hurricane! I pray nover to see 
such another. The village will be swept entirely 
away. Our poor little cabin may be even now far 
out at sea. Our provisions will be scattered or ren- 
dered useless——”’ 

* And the trees will be levelled to the ground or 
stripped of their fruits,” interrupted Lily. “‘ What 
a future is before us! But if the vegetation is de- 
stroyed,”’ she added, more cheerfully, “‘ the sea will 
be left with its abundance of food. We shall not 
starve, Roland.” 

While they thus discussed their perils, present 
and future, there was weeping and moaning all 
around them. But one or two persons were disco- 
vered to be missing, but the islanders lamented their 
desolated homes; their accumulated stores for the 
rainy season, that had come so suddenly upon them, 
their canoes, and all their most cherished posses- 
sions. 

The chief, whose losses were greatest, was loud- 
est in his lamentations. 

Roland had already acquired great influence 
among the simple natives, and he now arose, moved 
to pity by their distresses, and longing to comfort 
them. 

** Why weep and moan like childron ?” he asked, 
in a loud, clear tone, that rang through the vaulted 
cavern, hushing every moan and stifling every cry. 

The islanders looked at him wonderingly through 
the gloom, comprehending his every word, even in 
English. 

“You have not lost everything!” continued Ro- 
land. ‘‘ You have your lives, your friends. Your 
homes are gone, but your arms are strong to build 
new ones. Your canoes are swept away, but trees 
are plenty to make others. Your provisions are 
destroyed, but the sea remains, with its hosts of 
fishes of every sort. Your trees will bear fruit again, 
vegetables will grow plentifully in your soil, and 
before long your losses will all be repaired. Why 
weep.and moan like children ?’’ he added, repcat- 
ing his first effective question. ‘* Why not bear and 
do like men ?”’ 

A murmur of assent ran through the cavern, 
mingling with the sound of the storm outside. 

‘Our friend has spoken well,” said the chief, 
laconically. ‘‘ We will be men!”’ 

From that moment there was no more groaning 
or lamenting, though the storm continued to devas- 
tate the island, and they could hear trees break 
like pipe-stems before the blast. 

The third wave that encroached on the island had 
spent its force before reaching the village. The 
fourth had less power, and the fifth, as the refugees 
rightly guessed, broke against the barrier-reef, 
with terrific force, rising twenty feet high, in a 
great, black, white-crested wall. 

But the storm did not cease. 


It raged furiously over island and sea, breaking 
down trees, carrying away branches, lashing the 
lagoon to a white fury, and spreading desolation 
everywhere in its course. 

When the wind lessened the rains fell. They 
came down in perfect torrents, in great blinding 
sheets, that terrified those natives who were hardy 
enough to peep from the entrance of the cave. 

They were used to tropical storms, but this was 
a deluge. 

All night long the storm raged. The refugees at 
last, worn out by fatigues and fears, threw them- 
selves upon the hard floor and dropped off to sleep. 
Roland found a secluded nook for Lily, and made a 
bed for her of his coat, which he removed for the 
purpose. He then compelled Lily, with a gentlo 
authority, which the little maiden did not dream of 
questioning, to lie down on her improvised couch 
and rest. 

“But what will you do?” asked Lily, as sho 
obeyed. 

**T will keep watch over you,” he answered, with 
a grave and protecting tenderness, infinitely sweet 
and soothing to the girl. ‘‘ Have no fears, Lily. 
I will warn you of any danger. If I get sleepy,” 
he added, “ I’ll come and lie down beside you.” 

With a sense of perfect confidence in her brave 
and heroic boy-lover, Lily received the tender kiss, 
and was soon lost in slumber. 

Roland then paced the cavern-floor, too excited 
to sit down. It seemed to his exalted senses that 
his veins were filled with liquid fire rather than 
with blood. He walked the cavern, his arms folded. 
across his breast, his face pale and stern with the 
intensity of his emotions. 

And all around him were stretched dusky slum- 
berers, and in one secluded cavern, to which his 
gaze often turned with brimming tenderness, lay 
the pretty golden head, the lovely little face, and 
the fairy figure of her who made up his whole world, 
his entire happiness. 

Tt was a strange and solemn vigil. 

The cavern was of coral, its wall and floor gloam 
ing white like frozen snow throngh the gloom. 
Long pendants, like glittering icicles, could just bo 
perceived dripping from the walls. The apartment 
was long and wide, and stretched back to some dis- 
tance, then dividing into two branches, but faintly 
indicated in the darkness. ‘I'he whole cavern looked 
like the freak of some ocean sprite, the fantastic 
dwelling of some giant fro:t-gnome ! 

Roland pictured to himself the slow and patient 
toil for centuries of the little coral insects, who for 
ages had lent their tiny mites to the formation of 
this island, and how, generation by generation, they 
had laid themselves upon their task to die, their 
toil and their bodies assis(ing equally to the build- 
ing up of the lovely isle. : 

** These coral islands are but vast cemeteries,” he 
thought—‘“ catacombs for the tiny insects whose 
lives and whose labours are for the good of men.” 

And then he pictured, in his thoughts, some 
sudden upheaval of the bottom of the sea—below 
the scene of the corals’ labours—which had dis+ 
placed the solid work of the insects, and formed 
this lovely cavern. 

So, with its thoughts and his fancies, his tender 
guardianship of Lily, over ..hom he bent a score ot 
times, with a mighty and manly love surging from 
his heart to his lips, the night wore on and the 
morning came. 

With the coming of the daybreak, the storm 
abated. The ra‘n still fell steadily and with a hard 
downpour, but the wildness, the strong, mad winds, 
and the grandeur were pussed. There was no Isn- 
ger a hurricane, but a ceaseless, heavy rain, that 
wore great seams in the light soil—that cut chan- 
nels to the lagoon, and swelled the brook to a heavy 
torrent. 

Leaving Lily and the islanders still sleeping, Ro- 
land stole to the narrow entrance of the cave an‘ 
looked out. 

It was a gray, pitiless morning, witha vagne chilf 
in the damp air. No birds were to beseen. The 
scared game had fled to their coverts in the woods 
again. Branches, leaves, and entire trees littered 
the scene.- Birds’ nests, with tiny speckled eggs, 
all broken, lay on the beach, touched now and then 
by a high-reaching wave of the lagoon. A sea-gull, 
with a crippled wing, uttered faint cries as it lay on 
the sands. Dead fishes strewed the scene, some of 
them lying among the branches of the trees where 
tuey had been stranded. 

It was a wild scene, and the youth’s heart sank 
as he gazed upon it. 

The village was gone. Not a hut remained stand- 
ing to show its site, but one or two were overturned 
and had caught between trees, where they still re- 
mained wedged, shattered and useless. 

Two or three canoes lay in pieces amid the fallen 
trees—the rest had been carried away by the devas- 
tating seas. 

“Of course, our poor little cabin is gone,’’ thought 
Roland, sadly. ‘‘I should like to go over and see 





if anything is left of our little home.” 
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he rain was pouring too heavily to admit of go- 
ing at*present, and he did not hke to leave Lily 
while asleep. Contenting himself with a last 
glance upon the desolated scene, he returned with- 
in the cavern. 

Many of the islanders were now astir. Lily sat 
up in her corner, rubbing her eyes in half-conscious 
amazement at her strange surroundings. Children 
were crying, and the voices of. the weak and the 
feeble, with those of the persons injured during the 
outbreak of the storm, were praying for food and 
drink. 

Something required to be done at once, and Ro- 
land felt within him the necessary energy to do it. 

He approached Lily, caressing her as was his 
habit ever morning, and showing no special anxiety 
or concern. 

“It’s all right, darling,’’ he said, cheerfully, in 
response to her inquiring glance. ‘The hurricane 
has passed over us, having done its work of devas- 
tation. The sea breaks now on the reef. The vil- 
lage has been ‘carried away. The rainy scason has 
begun in earnest, and the rain pours down in solid 
sheets. In alittle while it must lessen somewhat.” 

“T am thankful our lives have been preserved,” 
murmured Lily, in reverent gratitude. “Oh, Ro- 
land. It was an awful sea that swept over us.” 

“We must have a fire, and food, and hot drinks,”’ 
said Roland, “or you will get cold. I am going 
out to see if there is any remnant of our stores. 
Hush, darling, do not be troubled about. me. Has 
not all been well with us hitherto? Will not all 
still be well ?” 

He was so manly, so noble, yet withal so gentle, 
that the element of reverence entered into Lily’s 
love for him. From that night of storm and terror 
her love, till now so calm and sisterly, took a new 
and warmer character. ¢ 

Roland gathered her to his heart, kissing her, and 
bidding her be brave and hopeful, quitied her side, 
seeking the chief. 

He found the latter about to seek him for advice, 
and informed him of what he was about to do. The 
chief and one or two others volunteered to accom- 

any him, and as soon as the driving rain seemed to 
essen a little, the party, with Roland as their leader, 
emerged from the cavern upon their doubtful and 
perilous errand. 
(To be continucd.) 





THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” §c., $e. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Wirn his wonder increasing at every moment, and 
every word and action of the negro adding to his 
perplexity, the youth stood silent, while various con- 
jectures arose inhis mind. At last he could bear it 
no longer, and impatiently said : 

“ Will you be reasonable, and tell me the meaning 
of this ?” 

The negro moved forward, but as he saw that glit- 
tering eye, hastily retreated, and bracing himself 
egainst the wall, commenced a furious kicking with 
his right foot, meantime screaming at the top of his 
voice : 

“Oh, murder ! Ob, goblans! whar’s my har—whar 
is I—is I ded? Oh, go way, mistah debbil, wid de 
burnin’ eye. Clar out, I tell yu! Sh-u-s-s-h!” 

The youth’s impatience was fast verging upon 
irritation, and in a petulant tone he demanded: 

“ What ails you?—why do you talk and act so like 
a lunatic ?” 

The kicking became more energetic, and Dombey 
ejaculated : 

“Take dat, you ghoster !—go "way wid dem eyes. 
Oh, whipstocks—clar—clar—clar out!” 

As he spoke, he swung the gridiron around his 
head, and the piece of meat, loosened therefrom, flew 
through the air and struck the mate—who at that 
moment entered—directly in the left eye. 

The youth could not repress a smile. 

The negro slunk down near the side, and hugged 
his knees, while one eye rested askance upou the 
officer. 

The latter gentleman, for the moment astounded, 
and not in the least expecting such a warm reception, 
darted a resentful glance atthe black, and shouted: 

“Why did you throw that ?—why don’t you attend 
te your business ?” 

The negro tried to press his knees to his chest, but 
hia legs being a little too lengthy for that, he solaced 
himself by scratching h's head, and looking up at the 
mate with his eye partially closed, while around his 


“T axés yu's pardon, Massa Clifton ; it slipped’ 
sah!” 

“T should say it did,” returned the mate, placing 
his hand to his.eye and smiling behind it; “ but what 
made it slip, you, jury-mast?” 

“ De debbil, sar!” responded Dombey, tremulously, 
as the youth purposely tlashed his eyes upon him, 
“The devil ?” repeated the mate, looking indig- 
nantly upon him. ‘Why do you trifle with me, 
sir?” 

‘““T dusn’t, Massa Clifton,” mumbled the negro, with 
a conciliatory wave of his haud, “’deed I dusn’t ; 
goramighty, I wishes I did, I das!” 

“What do you say, sir? Do youknow who you 
are talking to?” 

“T dus, sartin,” rejoined Dombey, bugging the 
side of his caboose. 

Mr. Clifton bit his lip to restrain his laughter, and 
then, assuming a threatening frown and an angry 
tone, exclaimed : 

‘* Well, sirrah, where is he?” 

Dombey's eyes rolled several times ere he could 
speak, and then, bending his long body and throwing 
his head forward, he placed his left hand upon his 
knee, and, with his right extended, spasmodically an- 
swered: 

“Dar, sar—right dar, wid de stove; black har, an’ 
de blazin’ eye !” 

“ What?” 

And the officer’s voice was choked by his laughter, 
which, for a few moments, echoed through the ca- 
boose in ringing peals, aud was, withal, so merry that 
the infection extended to the youth, who joined in 
with right good-will, 

Meanwhile the negro regarded them with an ex- 
pression of silent horror, most ludicrous. 

As Mr. Clifton became composed, he muttered : 

“ Dombey, you area fool!” 

“T’ank yu, sah, berry much; I’se glad ob all 'for- 
mashun dat’ll decrease my knolludge, Tis!” and then 
he continued earnestly; “ But leff me tell yu, sah, 
dat dis am no larfin’ matter—no, sah! It may be 
jolly fun to play wid de debbil on earf, but ’tain’t no 
whar else—no, sar, an’ yu’ll foun’ it so!” 

“ But this youth is flesh and blood,” persisted the 
officer, “and you “ 

“ Bleed ’im, sah,” suggested Dombey, with an omin- 
ous shake of his head, “ bleed him, an’ you'll see de 
fire w-h-i-z in your face—yu kin see it in dem eyes 
ob his now!” 

“Come, come,” said the mate, somewhat testily, 
“this nonsense has gone far enough!” 

“T t’ink so, sah,” assented the black, with a look 
of wisdom, “an’ yu better frow dat goblum, ghoster, 
or what ebber he is, oberboard, an’ see if de water’ll 
take the scorch out ob him!” 

“Prank, convince that idiot that youare flesh and 
blood !” 

“In my own way, sir?” asked the youth, with a 
twinkle of fun in his eye. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Clifton, entering intu the 
sport. 

“Don’t yu dar tech me—don’t yu dar!” yelled 
Dombey. “I'll kick, I'll scratch, I'll bite—clar out, 
clar out!” ‘ 

* Don’t you move a finger, or make an attempt!” 
ordered the mate, with contracted brows. 

The negro knew that he was obliged to obey, afid, 
with genuine fear and his huge body quivering from 
the effects of it, he awaited the trying ordeal. 

With a smile playing round the cérners of his 
finely-shaped mouth, and his eyes bright with plea- 
sure, the youth drew near, and, grasping one of the 
black’s hands in both of his, shook it until he howled 
with pain. 

“ Are you satisfied?” queried the mate. 

The negro made no reply, but gazed upon Frank 
with his brow wrinkled, his eyes and mouth dis- 
tended, and his hands upon his kaves. Presently, a 
light, a joyous ligt, broke over his dusky features, 
and, clasping the amazed child to his arms, he fer- 
vently though comically ejaculated: 

“Oh, isn’t I jolly! Oh, dusn’t I feel jess like sing- 
ing! I guess | dus, so hyar goes: 

“If I wuz a crow, how I could fly! 
Oh, yah, yah, yah! 
But I'm so long, I darsn’t try— 
h, yah, yah, yah!" 

“Silence!” sternly commanded the mate. “ Why 
do you caress him? Why are you so happy? Do 
you know him ?” . 

The negro hesitated, and dropped his eyes 

“Oh, speak ! speak!” cried the child, beseechingly, 
while his face grew palid with wild hope. ‘ Oh, tell 
me who I am—tell me what I am! Tell me who 








wide mouth a comical grin was strugyling for life. 


“Why do you not speak? What are you laying ! 


there for ?” 

Dombey ceased his scratching, raised his eyes 
timidly, slowly scrambled to his feet, and, bending 
his woolly head, obsequiously replied : 





was my father—who was.my mother! Speak! for 
the love of God speak!” 

And the excited boy, with quivering lip and 
heaving breast, stood in an attitude of supplication, 
gazing with painful earndstness into that dusky face 


—_—_. 





* Speak !” exclaimed the officer, becoming exags 
rated. “Do you not see the child’s grief ” - 

“T’se. berry glum—berry; but 1 dunno nuff,’ 
*bout.’im—nuffin’ ’tall!” 

And the negro shook his head dubiously, 

A glance of keen reproach shot from the youth's 
eye; a spasm of pain convulsed his: features, ang 
pressing his hands to his brow, he toole a: step back- 
ward, and articulated, in the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment : 

“Again alone! One hope—and that destroyed, 
Take me away—take me away!” 

The officer sprang towards him, caught him in his 
arms, and, darting a wrathful glance at the negro 
exclaimed : 4 
“You see how you have hurt him by your infernal 
actions, you imp!” 

“T’se berry glum, Massa Clifton, ‘deed T is, Dis 
niggah no hurt ‘im far nuffin’!” returned Dombey 
with real repentance. y 
A moment the youth rested in the mate's arms, 
and having by a strong volitive action recovered his 
equanimity, he gently released himself, and re- 
marked : 

“I am quite well now, thank you. I will go on 
deck and get some fresh air.” 

Accordingly they left the caboose. 

As they left the negrorubbed his forehead, squinted 
each eye alternately, and muttered: 

“Golly! whar has I seen dat ar face? I kno’s 
dat ar boy, I'll swear; but, bodder. my coconut, I 
dunno whar! Golly! I’se seen so matty, but dat ar boy 
—his face ’pears jess like a pickaninny I seen sum- 
whar. But dis ar preachin’ nebber do. Massa capum 
get no dinner, den dar’ll be a fuss!” 

And Dombey immediately devoted himself to his 
duties; but hardly a moment had passed, ere he 
again broke forth with : 

“Golly dem eyes! whar has I seen dat ar boy's 
eyes ?—nebber only one pair like dem; but I can’t to! 
whar if I dies. Oh, bodder my ole hed, I isn’t good 
for nuffin’!” 

And to fully impress it upon himself that he must 
give his attention to his work, he struck his head 
vindictively, and then with renewed energy applied 
himself to his task. 

After remaining upon deck a suffivient time, as 
he thought, to remove all traces of his recent agita- 
tion, the youth descended to the cabin. 

As he entered, Mrs, Linwood raised her eyes, and 
noticing the lingering look of sorrow, which had not 
been obliterated from his features, quickly said, with 
an expression of solicitude: 

“There is a cloud upon your face, my child, what 
has happened?” 

“It is nothing,” he evasively responded, with a faint 
attempt at @ smile, ‘merely a momentary shock to 
my nerves.” 

“ But will you not tell me?” she tenderly said. 
“You are very kind to wish to sare my troubles, 
and I should be ungrateful did I seek to keep them 
from you.” 

And he continued with a graphic account of the 
last scene in the caboose. 

As he finished, and before his companion had time 
to make any remark, the door opened, and Captair 
Linwood entered. 

He, too, noticed the air of dejection which pervaded 
the youth, and hastily asked the cause. 

In a very few words his wife repeated the incident, 
and added: 

“The steward must be interrogated, for this isa 
case of momentous interest.” 

“True, my wife,” answered the captain; “and 
although I thought Dombey perfectly honest, yet I 
cannot help thinking that he conceals something. 
However, 1 will question him after dinner ; and by- 
the-by, it is now our dinuer hour; he shvuld be 
here.” 

And the captain arose and rang the bell. 

Presently the steward appeared. 

‘“Why do you not serve dinner?” 

“Souse me, sah; I met wid an accident, sah; be 
reddy berry soon, sah!” and as quickly as possible 
Dombey disappeared. 

In a short time the noonday repast was placel 
upon the table, and Dombey showed that he was still 
somewhat excited and embarrassed, by breaking one 
or two plates, and bringing in the desert before they 
had partaken of the meats. 

Captain Linwood noticed the preoccupied, per- 
plexed manner of the usuatly self-possessed negro, 
and to him it seemed to corruborate the conjecture 
previously formed in regard to his knowledge of the 
child. Accordingly, after dinner, and while the cap- 
tain was enjoying his afternoon cigar, he summoned 
the.steward by a peal of a silver bell. 

Dombey timidly thrust his head in at the door. 

“Enter; I wish to see you,” said the captain, very 
quietly. ; 





bent blankly upon him. 


Rather tremulously, very awkwardly, and with 
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foreboding of what was to come, the negro passed in, 
and stood as near to the door as if he had been glued 
here. 

. “ You can sit, if you like.” 

“Thank you, massa capum, thank you,. sab,’ 
mumbled Dombey, sliding into a chal ange vali 
endeavouring to dispose of his lon 
manner convenient to himself and agi@eable. to 
others. — 

“Do you know thie: youth?” asked 
ve ry abruptly. H 
“No, sah, I dusn't!”* 

“ Are you very sure ?”” 

“Yas, sah ; I dusn’t ; berry glum, 

“Why did you embrace him then, 
which caused him to hope that you 

Dombey scratched his head, looked 
other in painful perplesiy, and slowly, red 

“Why, sah, I tought) 1 knowed 'im finely but my 
crazy ole top-knot-deceibed me, an ’—gouse: me, sals,.| 
but de only way dat I kin 'splain dis : 
axing ob youaconondrum. Kin I ax 

An appealing look from his wife in 
tain to humour the negro, and he acco 
assent. 

“Thank you, massa capum. Well, cells then ds: 
Why am my ole cocoanut like de “Lansdale 

“| know not, unlegs itis because it i use"? 

A look of genuine r i fet 
low’s face, andjhis lead fell upon his hams 

Mrs. Linwood noticed: the quick change:of! expres- 
sion, and reassaringhys " 

“My husband 
not feel hurt.” § 

“Tank you 

allus ’deaver to it 
dat I’se honest.” ~ 

“T cannot pitt 


smisey ; Thope Iie iy ft I 
ci pum, an’ —— e 
remarked the cai 


tito doubt <a 
circumstan 
you in this affair.’” ‘at 


“De conondrum wil Eiceite t all, nensiiliaetein 
ef you'll guess ‘im.” : 
“T have not time or inolitiation;. tell me.” 

“Well, sah,” replied the negro, with>theair of a 
conqueror, “yu kno’s wen yar lose sumfin in de 
oshean it am mighty hard to git it out of dar, an’ yu 
nebber can git it all out?” 

* Yes.” 

“ An’ nine times out of eight you nebber kin foun’ 
nuffin of it!” 

“ Yes,” 

“Well, sah, dat am jess like my ole coconut. Dar 
wus sumfin lost in dar long time ‘go, an’ wen I see 
dat ar boy. dis day it made. jess nuff come out to 
make me ’member dat dar wuz sumfiu put in, an’ dat 
am all.” 

“Then you have seen- him ?” 

“T’se seen him, or anudder jess like ’im,, but I 
duono whar.” 

“You at first thought him a ghost, consequently 
your mind must have previously received the impres- 
‘sion that he was dead,” 

“| spects so, I dus, but; I nebber kin t’ink!” 

“Exert yourself, and make the attempt, for it 
greatly concerns this. child’s welfare, Did you seo 
him on sea or shore?” 

“Massa capum! I beliebe. it wus de sea, but-I ain't 
sartain ; it ain-all gwine, all of it,” 

“ And you cannot tell me a word ?” said the youth, 
in a hollow voice of sadness, 

“No, massa; Frauk; |’se berry glum,.’deed LI. is; 
but it am all buried down in dis niggah’s wool long 
time ago—nebber dig um up now.” 

“You may go, Dombey,” said the captain. 

“T’ank you, sah!” and the steward disappeared. 

For a moment a silence of melancholy hung over 
all, which: was at last broken by the captain : 

“Do not let this sadden you, my boy, for you will 
probably have greater trials than this to pass. through 
with, and you must prepare your mind to meet them 
calmly.” 

“ Your words are wisé, aud awaken me to.a sense 
of thankfulness for my deliverance from, that isle 
of dark. ess, and yet, with. mortal weakness. and: 
selfishness, my impatieut spirit seeks to fly, in the 
face of fate,” 

“Your words evince latent genius.” said. the cap- 
tain, admiringly, “and that is a. blessing of which 
few can boast!” 

“T hope I am thankfal for ali. my blessings,” mused 
the youth, with downcast eyes, “I try:te.be.” 

“That is right,” murmured Mra, Linwood, “ ‘ for 
the greater our appreciation the greater our joy.” 

He did not reply, but turned his full, dark eyes 
upon Ler witha glance of affection, aud then taking 
@ volume of Moore’s poems from the table, sought 
pleasure in their melody. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Three weeks had flown. 
With fair wind and flowing sail, the good barque 


imbs in-some} grief, 
peter aes his peculiar and i¢e 
i 


Dombey:;, you.nmet | 


“touching the rolling: deep, 


Falcon bad traversed the wild wave’s bosom, each 
day bringing ler nearer to her destined port. 

Under the gentle and motherly influence of Mrs. 
Linwood, the youth had in a measure regained his 
buoyancy of spirits, and now regarded “that hope 
= for.a few days had caused him such acute 
, a8 one Ofethe. delusions with which life is 
replete: He ale partook somewhat of her reve- 
renee,,.aud schooled himself to look upon every 
obstwele that arose in his path, and every di 
apt ee that he met with, as just dispensa 
an all-wiseG 


eby. 
‘Persons there are of profound intellect} 
t,a discriminating knowledge of naan 
pe reverence and goodness, 


not stfange, then, that the fiery 


ly. partially: attain f 
which he was heroically endew 
C his unformed and itamature mind, 
hoped to reach it; his’ effortaywere comme 
but he knew not the fearfalt struggle it 
require to keep it there after lie had gained it: 

He had seen the negro=by$) once since the me- 
morable day of his introdugtion to him, and’ then 
he held no conversation withhim, He did not-wish 
his presence; it called forth sad feelings, mingled 
‘with a faint resentment, for the hoax—as; he 
deemed it—which the black*had played upon him. 
"Twas afternoon; the sun had just. passed the 
meridian, and the waves, as far asthe eyecould reach, 
were sparkling and foaming in snowy and azure 
beauty. 

Under the impetus of a very powerful breeze, the 
Falcon was riding the waves with the speed of thie 
brave bird whose name she bore, her tall masts bent, 

her-white- puffed into semi-spheres by thie 
»strong: wind, and- » bulwarks almost 
dashed 


high from her sharp prow. 

Captain Linwood stood near the quarter-deck, his 
arms folded, and a look of slight apprehension 
wreathing his features, as be saw the straining 
masts, and felt the gradual increase of the wind. 

Frank stood near him, gazing with pride and ad- 
miration upon the noble clipper as she cut tie 
billows. 

“ Are we not carrying a little too much sail, cap- 
tain? ” queried the mate, approaching. 

“The same idea just occurred to my mind,” he 
replied. “ You may pass the order to trim snail, Mr. 
Clifton.” 

“Very well, sir,” assented the first officer, and 
then continued, in tones loud and deep: 

“Purl gallant sails—cheerily, lads—aloft.” 

Quickly the sailors sprang into the rigzing, and 
presently the Falcon assumed a. nearly ereet posi- 
tion, and with less speed, but with more ease, pur- 
sued her trackless way. 

“ Where are we now, captain?” asked the youth. 

“In latitude about 40 deg. north, by longitude 20 
deg. west.” 

“What islands are these just a-port our stern?” 
continued the youth, desiruus of obtaining all infor- 
mation possible. 

The captain smiled approvingly, and pleasantly 
returned; 

“Those are the Western Azores, the one directly 
a-port is.'lerceira, one of the largest of the group ; be- 
yond is Fayal, one of the smallest but most impor- 
tant.” 

“ Thank you, captain, you are very kind; but if I 
trouble.you, tell me.’ 

“I most assuredly shall,” responded the captain, 
with a light laugh; “ but you need not fear, it gives 
me pleasure to converse with you,” 

“ A sail in the distance, sir!” reported the mate. 

“ Where away ?” 

“ Off our lee bow; but I cannot make her out.” 

“ We shall soon be able to,” rejuined the captain, 
“ for we are gaining on her very fast.” 

In a short time the vessel, which had seemed but 
a blot upon the distant horizon, became more dis- 
tinct. 

* Give me a glass,” commanded ere Linwood. 

A telescope was placed in his;hand, and, adjusting 
it to the proper focus, he peered through it a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“It is a schooner, topsail-rigged; now she throws 
her head iuto the wind, and beats heavily on the 
starboard tack.” 

“It is something unusnal to meet a schooner in 
these. waters,” remarked the mate. 

* She acts strangely,” pursued the.captain, “ and is 
standing across our bows. Take the glass, Mr. Clif- 
ton, and give us your opinion.” 

‘The mate received the glass, and, after gazing 
through it a moment, said, with a puzzled air: 





iawho was doing it that he night be ' 


“She has tacked again and is running down upon 
our quarter, and beats around to our port. She must 
either be in distress, oe her captain is out of his 
depth. I rather thiuk it is the latter. 

* Your remarks are: not very complimentary, Mr. 
Clifton,” observed the captain ; “but they contain 
more truth than poctry,” 

“T will award the poetry exercise to Frank,” an- 
swered the mate, playfully. 

The youth’s face turned a bright crimson ; then, 
as his former thoughts returned, al eagerly asked: 

“ Bat the schooner— what of her 

“She is rolling about like an old Spanish galliot,” 
‘replied Mr. Clifton, “ now ona wave, then buried in 
one ; she seems-to be waiting for us to come up with 

’ 


“Shall we pass. near to her, captain?” queried the 


| youth, with deep interest: 


“Within hailing distance ?—yes. 
you speak so earnestly ?” 
“Twill tell you when we, are alone,” returned the 


But why do 


; af. youth, in a whigper. 


. The captain looked upon him steadily for a mo- 
“ment, but said nothing. 

In half an hour, and with breeze unabated, tho 
‘Falcon veered alittle upon the port tack and glided 
‘within trumpet sound of the strange.schooner. 

_. “Ship ahoy—what ship is: that?” reverberated 
through the air from the seliooner’s deck, 

“Falcon, Captain Linwood: What schooner is 
that?” 

“Mary, Captain Hart; Liv ol for Cadiz. Com- 

ssdisabled, What is the | 7” 

“Little northiot 40 deg. ; staersthe Oposto.and refit ! ” 

ded Mr, Clifton. 

“ Will you let: me: lookeati tier?) gsked-the youth, 


with pale face and 
i Certainly,” vojoinadiamematetns: passed him the 
glass. 

At that moment; Dombey, appeared upon deck, 
softly approached: the: group, upon the lee bow, and 
joined them.unpereeived, 

An instant the: youtlr gazed through the telescope, 
and then, replacing it in the mate's hand, turned to- 
wards the captain, and while his dark eye flashed, 
he angrily exclaimed, 

“Tis a falsehood, Captain Linwood; she is per- 
fect in every part!” 

“Why do you speak thus?” ejaculated the cap- 
tain, starting forward. “Do you know her?” 

“ Know her? Ay, and only too well; it is Moran's 
schooner, the Hawk!” 

The captain read truth in that white, determined 
face, but to further satisfy himself, hurriedly con- 
tinued : 

“Why is she in these waters—why bound for 
Cadiz ?” 

“ She is not bound for Cadiz; she is searching for 
me!” 

A light broke over the captain’s features, and as 
he looked upon that young, resolute face, and those 


4 darkling eyes burning with the fire of indignation, 


he seemed to partake of the feelings expressed, and 
he vehemently rejoined: 

“Ie shall never retake you, while a plank of the 
Falcon floats! Aloft, lads; loose the gallant sails, 
and he who catches us will have to ride upon tho 
wind!” 

As tho sails were unfurled, the Falcon leaped like 
a race-horse, and then, slightly careening, rushed 
through the water witli fearful velocity. 

At that moment, Dombey placed his ‘hand upon the 
captain’s shoulder, and pleadingly ejaculated : 

“Oh, Massa Capum, lef me look at dat ar tub—lct 
me look at 'im!” 

With new wonder, the captain turned quickly 
round, and hurriedly asked: 

“ What new freak is this? why are you here ?” 

The negro’s face wore a look of intense earnest- 
ness, as he imploringly persisted : 

“Oh, Massa Capuin, pleeze—quick!—\ef me seo 
im!” 

“Give him the glass, Mr. Clifton.” 

And with these words, the captain turned away, 
and paced the deck with folded arms, and contracted 
brow. 

Eagerly Dombey clutched the telescope, and for 
moment peered through it, then, whilo his asie 
rolled about, he shudderingly recoiled, and wildly 
cried : 

“ Dat’s ghost number second—dat man is de debbie, 
sartin! Oh! shave my wool—sell me—whar—whar 
hab I seen dat ar fellah ?” 

“ And you know him, too?” exclaimed the youth, 
in tones of sorrow and amazement. 

“In coose I dus; but whar nor wen I dunno! Oh, 
golly! I’se seen more ded ‘uvs tr abelling roun’ in de 
last monf dan I ebber want to see ‘gin. Oh, subs 
dis niggar!” and his breath came thick and fast. 

During the progress of this strange scene, Captain 
Liuwood had stuod gazing alternately upon them in 
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perplexity, while his mental efforts to unravel the 
mystical yet powerful thread which seemed to con- 
nect their interests, only confused his ideas, and ren- 
dered the subject more obscure, and, with a sigh of 


blended annoyance and weariness, he relinquished | 


the attempt. 

The negro still remained in the same position, vi- 
gorously scratching his head, as if to revive his me- 
mory. 

Opposite to him, irritated, saddened, and puzzled, 
stood Frank, his hands clasped and his eyes directed 
upon the schooner, which in the meantime had 
again changed her course, aud, with all sail set, was | 
standing south-east by south, towards Oporto. 

The mate, noticing it, remarked : 

“The actions of that craft prove the truth of our 
young friend’s words. 

“Conclusively,” answered the captain, with a pre- 
occupied air, and continued pacing the deck. 

Dombey now approached the youth, and gazing 
kindly into his face, earnestly said: 

“T'll "deavor an’ tink, Massa Frank; I'll bang dis 
ole coc’nut ob mine an’ ’deavor an’ shake sumfin out 
ob it; but I dunno, sah, it am tick and hard, and 


p'raps I nebber kin git nuffin out, I dunno,” and, | 


with a conciliatory grin, Dombey disappeared down 
the forecastle stairs, 

“How—oh, how does this negro know John Mo- 
ran ?” was the first question which flew continually 
through the youth's mind, giving birth to new an- 
noyance, pain, and perplexity as it went, and creat- 
ing fresh and intricate complications. 


‘Long he reflected upon it, and deeper and more 


impermeable it seemed to grow, until, tired and de- | 
spondent, he sought Captain Linwood and requested 
his advice. But ‘the latter could not enlighten him ; 
and finding that the case was inexplicable, and co- 
gitation would only increase its complexity, the 
youth gave it up, and tried to be resigned. 

The remainder of the afternoon passed very slowly, 
but at last evening came, and, desiring solitude, the 
youth left the cabin aud quietly ascended to the 
deck. 

For a moment, the beauties of the night drove his 
perturbed thonghts from his mind; then they re- 
turned in full force, and approaching the bows, he | 
threw himself upon a coil of rope near the heel of tho 
bowsprit, and gazed mpon the azure firmament, bril- 
liant with its myriads of glistening stars. 

A half-hour passed, and yet he moved not. 

Presently a crouching form glided along under the 
shade of the port guuwale, and cautiously advanced 
to the bow, 











[DOMBEY’s ALARM. | 


In a moment, Frank felt a light touch upon his 
shoulder. 

So deep had he become in his meditation, that he 
was almost oblivious of life, and was consequently 
somewhat startled at the sudden awakening. Quick- 
ly rising upon his elbow, he sharply demanded: 

“ Who are you ?—what do you want ?” 

“Tt am me, Massa Frank. I’se cum to hab a little 
spolification wid yu.” 

“What for ?” he petulantly asked. 

Dombey slowly seated himself, aud in a low, injured 
tone, replied : 

“Massa Frank, I’se poor, I’se got no knowledge, 
| I’se gut nuffin’, but sum sort of feclins inside ob me 


| daf makes me feel glum wen you spokes like dat 


! 


ar.” 
The youth appreciated the kind heart of the poor 


| ignorant creature who uttered the above words, and 


earnestly returned : 
“Forgive me, Dombey, but I am very sad to- 


| night, and that is the reason I spoke so harshly. 


| 





A smile crept over Dombey’s dusky features as 
the youth’s voice was modulated to gentleness, and 
in a lighter tone he responded : 

“f kno’s it, an’ I’se berry glum, deed I" is ; fur like 
yu berry much, hang me if I dusent!” 

“ Why do-you like me ?” 

“T kin nebber tell you zactly, but dis much F dus 
kno, dat I’se seen you sumwhar; eider you must 
hab been a pick’ ninny wen I wus, au’ played wid me, 
or else—or else——” 

And Dombey’s ideas became chaos ; he could pro- 
ceed no farther, but scratched his head im per- 
plexity. 

Although the youth was sad, yet the absurdity of 


| the negro’s supposition, and tho innocent, earnest 


manner in which he uttered it, caused him to smile 
audibly, and in a voice still quivering from laughter, 
he said: 

“ That is hardly possible, since you are a few years 
older than I.” 

“So I is; wat a fool I is!’ Massa Frank, I'se 
been tinking so much ob dat ar schooner, an’ dat a 
fellah dar, dat I nebber can spoke pompously.” 

The youth smiled at the misapplication, but wish- 
ing to ascertain if his companion possessed any know- 
ledge of John Moran, he continued: 

“Did you ever hear his name ?” 

“T'se been tinking ’bout dat ar, an’ I'se pooty sar- 
tin’ I hab, but it’s clar’d out now." 

“Was it Moran ?” 

“No, sah, dat wusn’t it; it wus a name dat wnd 


| kill a conslumptive man if he ’deavored to spoke it. 





I wishes I could tink wat it wus, but dis ole coc’nut 
ob mine it leaks, no hol’ nuffin’.” 

The youth had hoped that he might glean some 
information from the negro which would assist him 
in penetrating the mystery which hung about him, 
but he was silent, At length he wearily said = 

“Ts this all you sought me for—have you nothing 
else to tell me?” 

“T hasn't much to tol yer,” responded Dombey, 
hesitatingly, “ but I wants to ax you a quéschun.” 

“ What is it, Dombey ?” 

“Tt am dis—Be you gwine ter stay wid de Massa 
Capum?” 

“No, I leave the vessel on her arrival in port.” 

“T tought so. Now den, Massa Frank, I’se gwine 
to ax anudder. I lub you berry much. I dusn’t 
kno’ why, but I dus. It pears jesas if I’d’ seen yu 
sumwhar afore, wen yur face very small an’ fat; 
golly, dat am so funny, but dat am so, too.’ Well, 
sah, as I tol yu, I kin nebber tol yu nuffin bout wen 
or whar it wur, but dat dusn’t make no-odds, it hab 
taken a stiff hol’ on dia niggah, an’ I lubs yu, I 
nebber kin help it nohow; an’ las night I dreamed as 
how dar wus a fellah cum an’ tol’ me to foller ym 
an’ take keer ob yu, an’ nebber go way fam yu—” 

“ But the question !” interrupted the youth, feeling 
a singular interest in spite of himself. 

“Be pashunt, I’se gettin dar. I wants ter kno’ ef 
yu'll let me go wid yu, an’ stay wid yu, for I lubs 
yu jes like a pick’ninny, an’ I nebber can help it 
nohow.” 

And the negro clasped his hand pleadingly, while 
through the darkness came a hot tear, and dropped 
upon it. 

“Will you leave your kind captain for me?” 
asked the youth, tenderly. 

“T'd lebe obbery body fur yo! Oh, Massa Frank, 
say dat I kin go! 

In this the youth seemed to see an especial provi- 
dence, and gratefully rejoined : : 

“You may, kind friend.” 

“Oh, bress yu, Massa Frank, I'll olor yu ober 
de world, an’ if anybody ebber hurts yu, dey’ll Lab 
to kill mo fust.” 

(To be continued.) 


Bayxrurt Nouys.—A community of wuns at 
Oberlentendorf, in Germany which had established 
cloth manufactory in their convent, has just become 
bankrupt. The debts amount to more than 300,000 
florins: The assets will pay about 25 per cent. to 
the creditors. 
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STONIO. 
a a ae 
CHAPTER I. 
T've scanned the actions of his daily life, 
With all the industrious malice of a foe ; 
And nothing meets my eye but deeds of honour. 
Hannah More. 

Our story opens in a marble-yard of Lisbon, 
just as the great clock of the cathedral near it is 
about to chime the hour when the weary sons of toil 
may let fall their heavy tools, and exclaim: 

“Thank Heaven this day’s work is done!” 

The minute-hand of the dial is close upon the 
golden XIL., and the hour-hand is pointing at the VL. 
so that we shall searcely have time to flash a glance 
over the busy yard before all this clamour of ham- 
mers, saws, mallets, and chisels shall have ceased, 
and the tired toilers be departing. 

The yard is large, extending over four squares, 
unenclosed, except the wall which guards the low 
stone buildings in which are the offices and tool- 
houses of the place. 

Over its surface are scattered masses of stone and 
marble, and fragments of rock—huge, massive blocks 
yet untouched by the artisan, with many.half-shaped, 
and others far advanced towards the finish designed 
for them. 

More than three hundred men-are at work, and 
the incessant tap-tap of iron; wood, rock, and steel, 
and the hiss-hiss of steadily vibrating saws, rending, 
tearing, cutting, grinding, make a mighty chant of 
labour. 

From early youth this has been the burden of the 
chant, echoing like a dirge in the bosoms of those 
toilers, whose faces are like bronze, and whose mus- 
cles are like steel. ‘To-day there isa fierce and 
sullen glare of discontent in their eyes, as they toil 
and ¢lance often towards the slow-moving hands of 
the dial, 

‘There has been a “strike ;” that is, a writhing of 
poorly paid Labour under the grinding heel of arro- 
gant Capital. The “strike” has failed, and starved 
Labour, defeated but sullen, has come back to toil at 
its rock, that Capital may go on adorning his palaces. 

Therefore the eyes: of these men glared moodily 
from their bronzed faces—faces masked with the 
dust of rock and the sweat of toil—as they bend 
and strike reluctant blows upon stone and marble, 
which to them is not so hard and cold as the heart 
of the millionaire count who proudly calls this great 
yard his, 

You may see his carriage in the distance as it 
turns suddenly from-the fashionable boulevard and 
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rolls rapidly towards this yard. We shall havea 
nearer view of him presently, for he is in. it, lolling 
carelessly, in his pride of enormous wealth, upon 
rich, soft cushions of satin and velvet, coming to see 
how all goes on since the “strikers” were starved 
back to slave for him again. 

There, at one side of the yard, works Stonio, the 
Stone-cutter. He isa tall, robust man, in the very 
prime of young manhood, who joined this force for 
the first time to-day, and who has given no name to 
Don Diego Alva, the superintendent, excep this, of 
which he seems remarkably proud—Stonio the Stone- 
cutter. 

He is scarcely twenty-five years old, erect as the 
mast of a ship, athletic, and full-bearded. When he 
was enrolled as a workman this morning his bair 
and beard were jet-black and glossy as ebon satin ; 
but now the white marble-dust cast up into his bold, 
manly face by his labour has whitened and grimed 
his hair where it appears from beneath his broad 
Spanish hat, and made his beard as gray and grizzly 
as that of old Santos, the aged sexton of the cathe- 
dral. 

He presented himself to the superintendent this 
morning to be enrolled, just as the latter had com- 
pleted a list of the names of those who had returned 
to work, and said : 

“Tama stone-cutter, and desire to work in this 
yard, sir.” 

Diego Alva at the moment was gazing at his note- 
book, with a gleam of malignant triumph in his pale 
green, cruel eyes, as he recognised among his list of 
names those of many whom he hated, aud who had, 
when the unfortunate strike began, cursed him to his 
face, and made him tremble lest they might begin 
the strike by rending him to pieces. The owners of 
these names over which he now gloated had given 
them in most reluctantly, for they knew that Diego 
Alva hated them, would remember all they had said, 
and be more of a tyrant than ever. 

Stonio had stood aloof while the others were giv- 
ing in their names and affixing them to the rules of 
the yard. Apparently he knew no one in the yard. 
and no one knew him. Alva, busy and jubilant in 
recognising familiar names and faces, and in scat- 
tering with a biting, pointed tongue scoffs, sneers, 
and taunts, had not bestowed more than a passing 
glance upon the tall stranger who leaned with folded 
arms against a great block of marble, carelessly 
awaiting his turn to be enrolled. 

The superintendent was leaning over a great 
square stone which had served him for a desk, and 
near him were his papers, ink, pens, and other writ- 
ing materials, when the stranger, last of all, and the 
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others on their way to the foreman’s office, advanced 
and said: 

“Tam a stone-cutter, and wish to work in this 
yard, sir.” 

On hearing the deep, powerful voice of the 
speaker, Alva did not do as he had often done 
within the hour, raise his eyes with a scowl, and say 
with a sneer: 

“Oh, it is you! Tired of playing fool already! 
pes have more sense than appears on your ugly 

ace,” 

But at the sound of the stranger's voice he started 
violently, closed lis eyes and quivered as if seized 
with a spasm of fierce agony; a deep pallor swept 
over his sallow, thin face, and he trembled. A 
guilty man, suddenly addressed by the voice of 
someone whom he had fearfully wronged, might do 
the same, 

The spasm, or whatever it was, ended instantly. 
Alva turned, and flashed his cold, hard eyes into the 
face of the stranger. 

A pair of jet-black, cold, bright eyes met his, 
beaming clearly and frankly from a firm, hand- 
some, manly face, adorned with a noble expression 
of resolution, intelligence, and strength. 

“T do not know you,” said Alva, speaking truly, 
and yet fancying he had known someone, years 
before, not unlike the stranger in many peculiarities. 
“ You have never worked in this yard ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Nor in any other yard of Lisbon, for I am pretty 
well acquainted with all?” 

“No. Iam from Madrid. I have worked there.” 

“Good. They have excellent workmen in Madrid. 
When did you come?” 

“ That does not matter. Have youa place for me?” 

“You are short in your replies. I may be as 
short in my questions,” said Alva, tartly. “ Your 
name ?” 

“ Stonio.” 

“Stonio? A name well suited to a stone-cutter. 
What else 2” 

“None. My name is simply as I say—Stonio.” 

“Come! men with but one name are either slaves 
or convicts. Are you ashamed or afraid to speak 
your full name?” asked Alva, with a cold sneer, 
for he had already conceived a bitter dislike to- 
wards the stranger, and resolved not to permit him 
to work in that yard. 

There was to him something extremely distaste- 
ful in the air, voice, and features of the applicant, 
and as Diego Alva cared nothing for justice or 
right when his spleen was excited, he determined to 
insult and drive him away humiliated. 
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“T am ties a slave nor a convict, Don Alva,” 
replied the stranger, calmly, though the superinten- 
dent saw that his dark eyes flashed. “I am an 
honest, hard-working artisan, by trade a stone-cutter. 
I have been a stone-cutter frem my boyhood; and, 
perhaps, I shall be a stone-cutter all my life. Why 
not ?” 

He said this heartily, and even proudly, as one far 
from being ashamed of his calling, and one conscious 
that, had accident of birth made him a king, he could 
not have been more!truly noble than in being they 
honest, hard-working artisan he so proudly said he” 
was. 

“Do you pretend,” sneered Alva, “that a man like 
you has no ambitionte be more than what you sayy 
you are—a stone-cutter ?” 

“Tam, 1 hope, ambitious to do my duty, Don Al, 
The king has not more ambition to “do his duty tian 
I have to do mine, Mine is to do my duty as a stege- 
cutter—his should be to make his people lappy 
as far as he can. It will all be the same in theend, 
Don Alva.” 

“Tn what?” 

“In death, Don Alva; and the best we all can* 

is our duty, whether we are stone-cufters or—sh 
I say Ln oe ee of marble-yards, D 
Alva? 
“I shall d@ my duty, Stonio Nobody or Nobody P 
Stonio,” Alve,as he winged under the thrust. 
“You may rt, forif you, Witer about this yard 
two minutes longer F will set Bosca at your throat.” 

Alva poiuted’ at’ the enorifiens bloodhound that 
crouched at his feet fierceBeast that was the ter- 
ror of all Lisbon; thomgh nosi@@ared molest the dog 
of Count Pedro d’Uloa—andiatided : 


“So take yourself off, my ywith mo name,, and | 
air your philosoplry 
He turned on his heéf ag apo, cocking: his 


plumed hat fiercely, and letting Hard: fail upon} 
the hilt of his rapier; for beiug agentleman and offi- 
cer of Count d'Ulloa’s household, he had the privi- 
lege of wearing sword and plume. 

But Stonio arrested his steps by saying: ’ 

“] havea letter for Don Diego Alva. He may 
better than not to read it.” 

“A letter for me, fellow?” asked the superin- 
tendent, halting and turning again. 

“Yes, from your master,” replied Stonio, with a 
slight curl of liis lip, as he drew from the pocket of 
his blouse a letter addressed to “ Don Diego Alva, 
Superintendent of the marble-yards d’Ulloa.” 

There was a large, pompous looking seal upon it, 
which Alva instantly recognised as that of Pedro 
Riaz, Count d'Ulloa, owner of the yard. 

“Why did you not give this to me wiien you first 
spoke to me?” he asked, as he glanced at thie’ super 
scription, touching his hat in respect to the absent 
writer. 

“T hoped it would not be necessary, 
Stonio. 

“You are an unmannerly dog!” remarked Alva, 
as he broke the seal ; “and it is plain that you have 
all your life associated with beggars, or you would 
have bared your head in presenting the count’s'letter 
tome. It is the same as if the noble count were 
now honouring us with is presence.” 

“T believe it is the xustom of beggars to touch 
their hats when they beg,” replied Stonio, coldly, 
though his moustache stirred as if a smile of con- 
tempt lurked beneath it. “I am not hereto beg.” 





” 


replied 


“Oh, you're an emperor,” sneered Alva. “ What 
is asking for work but begging?” 
“There are men who think as you do. I pity 


them.” 

“ As unmannerly a knave as ever Isaw. A 
fect boor! But what says the noble count?” mused 
Alva, opening the letter, and glancing at its con- 
tents. 

It needed but a glance to master them; for there 
were but eight words: 

“Employ this man, Stonio, in the yards. 

“D’Urroa.” 

Diego Alva turned the letter to the right and to 
the left, as if he imagined more might. have been 
written elsewhere, but he found nothing. 

“Very odd. He can be nothing but a stone- 
éeutter,” Le mused, again bestowing a sharp scrutiny 
upon the stranger. “True, he. stands as erect as 
a soldier, aud has the air of being a noble; but I 
have seen nobler looking men in a workman’s garb 
than I have ever seen at court. I suppose I must 
énrol him;” and with an affectation of infinite 
contempt, he aided: 

“Well, it is the pleasure of the count that I shall 
bestow upon you the high honour of. working in his 
yard. Your name?” 

“ Stonio.” 

“ Aye—so yow have told me already, and T have 
been thinking that a suitable name for a miserable, 
upmannerly cur of mine at home. Henceforth that 










press my opinion of him. Your name being Stonio, 
tell me Stonio what, or what Stonio.” 
“T have no other name to give. You may enrol 
me as Stonio the Stone-cutter,” replied the stranger, 
calmly. 
“Had I not better put you down as Stonio the 
Donkey, or the Donkey Stonio? Or sball I not 
put you down in gilt letters as: Stonio the Emperor, 
. mperor Stonio? Bahl to, i no name for 
be personage—as you evidently think your- 
beé—except Stonio, is absurd!” 
=! “You may put me down as Stoniothe Devil before 
w Don Alva,” replied the stranger, boldly— 
boldly, and with sucha the eyes, that the 
—— bristled all, wee sity rage as he 


said 

“It is-well for zon that youate ted by the 
order of tlie count: I. may eliange all this when I 
see him. Here, if -— can. write, sign your name 
tliere—your name! Ho! ho! you have no rame but 


Why, Judas Iscariot had two, 


had but one.” 









le Alva 
signed his to the rules of the»yard, in» free, 
beld hand, —“ Stonio the Stone-cutter.” 
Alva glai tlie name, and said : 
“It is plaimetiiatif you are as good a stone- 


, ave a penman our yard is blessed. 

} ed those riilés, you are under 
' Edo not mak your place too 
You shall liave the hardest 
“You shall load and unload the 
hall——” 


“I know: not why you 
to me, and a résolution not 


ve me’ the: of every man—the right to 

ur. Your" Count d’Ulloa, conceived the 
sathe strange to me.” , 

“Did her” the — , plainly 

ted beyond raeasure ; for ifthe also dis 


the: pertinacious sOaayeliniiee hi could 

egth in venting his spleen Ne Ara ga 
so, why merit he give you this order? A surly fellow 
like you, and so much of an emperor—Heaven save 
all such emperors !—could not have stooped to beg 
—of course not.” 

“No, I gave him a letter, an order from his master, 
as I gave you one from yours,” replied Stonio. 

“His master! ‘The count’s master! You are a 
fool. The count has no master except the: king,” 
sneered Alva, but pausing as Stonio drew from the 
same pocket that had contained the count’s letter 
another letter, with the royal arms of Portugal still 
recognisable upon the broken seal, and addressed to 
“Don Pedro, Conde d’Ulloa.” 

“The seal of King José!” said Alva, taking his 
hat entirely from his head, and bowing as lowly as 
if the Portuguese movarch were there present to 
smile upon his slavish obeisance. 

“But why do you not bare your head, young 
man? A letter from the king! Untutored simple- 
ton! you should bare your head when # letter of his 
Majesty is near you.” 

“T should have caught cold, then, for the letter 
has been in my pocket for some time,” laughed 
Stonio, 

_ Young man,” said Diego Alva, “ where were. you 
born ?” 

“Where we do not intend to havea king, unless 
he is more careful of the rights of the people, Don 
Alva,” promptly replied Stonio. 

“ And where is that ?” 

“Tn the colonies.” 

“The colonies! What! are they concocting 
treason in the Portuguese colonies ?” 

“T spoke of the English colonies. 
king’s letter, antl let me go to my work.” 

“Was there ever such a fellow as this!” mused 
Diego Alva. “ He carries in the pocket of his coarse 
blouse letters of kings and counts as if they were fit 
only to be made into pipe-lighters! He has theair 
of au emperor, and he talks like a revolutionist. He 
speaks like a Spaniard born in Madrid, and he has 
something about his face>that reminds me of the 
English! He is'a mystery to me, and all I know is 
that I hate him as I do the evil one.” 

If Alva had shaped his thoughts more truly, they 
would have run thus: 

“T hate and fear him-as I should hate and fear the 
evil ove,” for he was rather an ardent lover of that 
individual than otherwise. 

Opening the letter with great show of respect, re- 






But read the 


always be opened, he read these words : 
“Employ Stonio the Stone-cutter.—Joss.” 
“ And are you no more than astone-cutter ?” gasped 

Alva, staring at the'stranger. 
“No; nothing more.” 


Stonio—a name for a slave, or a convict, or adog! 
and-Darabbas the thief |. 


red and seoffédthe-stiwnger calmly }; 


verence, and awe, as, of course, royal letters should. 


letter remain in your hands, to be carried about as if 

it was valueless?” 

“ Because I gave him a second order from his 

master.” 

“Oh!” cried Diego Alva. “I suppose you aro 

heavy with royal letters to counts, and letters of 

counts to—to other great men. But why did the king 

give ou any letter at all?” 

You are cag with what does not concern 
ub I King Joséa letter from King Fer- 

















snd whistled bisamazement, and then 


ot doubt your wordlif'E'saw that letter 
of Spain.” 
produced a secotd royal letter, bear- 

; im, and presented it to the super- 


“ Perwanpo.” 
va, becoming mad with 

name of all the-saints, did 

eyou @ letter tothe King of 


ret ; the affairs of 
a stone-cutter,” “Yet it was 
simply because ooking. of Bugland; gave me a 
letter to Fernaudo of Spain... Now, sir, as my 
affairs cannot coucern Don Diego. Alva, will. you per- 
mit me to go to work?” 


“ Go tothe fo to theo ! Both 
can give you wo a bewi superin- 
tendent, and hating: more al ever. 


marge i 
THe reader has’ 
cutter enrolled himé 
yard of Don Pedto 
‘greatest. and most 












Stone- 
the marble- 

Capone of the 
ndees of the Portu- 


y All day he has been steadily and untiringly at his 
“work, ‘T'lie pale green eyes of Diego Alvahave been 
strained ail day in vain desire and attempt to finda 
fault in the labour of the mysterious stranger. Alva 
has hovered near and around him; hid for a time, 
and then bounced out suddenly, ‘hoping to catch 
Stonio in fault. Alva has stood off at a distance, 
leaned his thin face on his hands, his sharp elbows 
on a mass of rock, and studied the movemeuts of the 
stranger sharply, eager to detect some clue that may 
explain the cause of his.deep and sudden hate for 
him ; and why he came to that yard, and who his 
parents were—for tliis suspicious and stealthy super- 
intendent does not believe that a man who carries in 
the pocket-of his coarse blouse letters. of kings and 
nobles is asimple stone-cutter; he wislies Stonio was 
out of that yard, out of Lisbon, out of Portugal, out 
of the world—for Diego Alva is & man: whose hate is 
as insatiate as flame. 

Apparently totally careless of the spying-malevo- 
lence of the superintendent, Stonio: has toiled-all day, 
and by this time it is seen tat he is the most expert 
artisan in the yard..- The heaviest tools iu his hands 
seem as light as straw, and rock appears to lose 
weight and hardness wlien he touches it. 

The rules of the yard allow noconversasion among 
the workmen, and Stonio has not uttered a word to 
anyoue.’ Yet his eyes; never neglecting, his work, 
have observed much which the superintendent lias 
disregarded. 

‘There is a storm: brewing among: the workmen. 
The presence of the strauger has irritated Diego 
Alva, and he has been all day venting: his spleen 
upon someone. Bitter, harsh, and-cruel at-ail times, 
he has been intensely tyrannical to-day. 

‘The men were sullen and angry in the morning 
when they resumed work, ‘They came back from 
their defeated “ strike,” driven to work for low wages 
by the gaunt and famished faces in their homes. 
Man for man, there is scarcely one here who would 
not rather have died than come back. to the ill-paid 
slavery of the yard d’Ulloa. But poverty, famine, 
sickness, wailing women, and starving children bade 
them crush pride, self-respect, and independence, 
and they’came back. Angry apd: sullen they re- 
turned, and all day they have been scuffed at and 
taunted by Diego Alva and his sycophants ; and now, 
as this first day of their return to their toil draws to 
its tardy close, their eyes flush and glare with anger 
which has increased to yageyand ragefast becoming 
ferocity. 

No words have been shuhanged among them ; eye 
has answered eye..: The taunts: hurled by Alva 
against one have rankled in the hearts of all. ‘lhey 
have not said a word tw each other, nor retorted the 
stinging sneers of the superintendent. Each man 
has nursed his own anger, his sense of injury, his 
craving yearning for vengeance, 








vile dog shall be called Stonio—the name will ex. 


“ Then—then—why ‘did the noble count let the 
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rejoices in the fact. . He is one who. loves to be 


ted. 
oho cathedral clock begins. to strike, and as its 
first clanging. peal rings. out, from the tall steeple 
every mau Jets fyll his tools, or rather hurls them to 
the ground with a fierce, oath, and all these. male- 
dictions sweep. through the great yard like the roar 
of a coming storm, or the deep growls of angry 
ions. 
aio starts, and darts. his eyes about him,-for. he 
does not like this sound. It is too much as if the 
strike is avout.to be renewed. . It is. very much, like 
a sudden declaration of war—of intended. assault 
upon him—espeeially As he sees that. six hundred 
flaming eyes are.glaring. at, him, aud six; hundred 
clenched fists are thrust out.towards him. 

He glances towards Stonio, expecting to. see. him 
with a threatening face -turned.upon him; for it 
flashes into his suspicious brain. that this mysterious 
stranger has kindled this sudden.flame, 

But Stonio alone, of the hundreds in that yard, is 
still at work, as.calmly as if. he had heard neither 
the clanging of the cloek,nor the sudden, smothered 
roar of men maddened to ferocity. 

The clock is. stili: striking*its. slow and ponderous 
strokes, and that roar is.stilliu the air when.a sharp 
cry directs the attention of all towards that quarter 
in which it rises. ‘There is seen.a boy, oneof the sons 
of a workman, standing upon a block.of marble, ana 
pointing up the street at- something coming. 

This something is the carriage of the Count: 
d'Ulloa, approaching with furious speed, for the four 
horses attached to.it, and, suddenly affrighted, are 
beyond the control of the driver, dashing madly to- 
wards the unenclosed yard, 

As the level of thé yard is several feet below that 
of the street, aud: as that part towards which the 
horses are rushing so blindly in tlieix terror was 
ouce a quarry, unless:they be soom checked>or turmed 
aside, they, with the carriage and its occupants,, will 
be plunged over the edge of the quarry and dashed 
to. pieces. r 

Those in the yard comprehended the danger in a 
single glance, and there is a sudden swaying forward 
of three hundred meny moved: by the thought that if 
all rush from the: yard: it will be possible to halt the 
horses many paces from the edge of the quarry. 

But as suddenly as this:bending forward: to.spring 
to the rescue. was made, it is» checked, and every 
man remains as’ motionless.as stone, <All have re- 
cognised the carriage of the owner of the yard, the 
man who employs hated Diego Alva. More’ than 
this—they haverecoguised the fact that the count is 
in the carriage, for, as the vehicle is an openone, he 
can plainly be seen standing erect, and gesticulating 
imploringly towards them, 

His life is in danger, and he seems to have beconie 
suddenly aware that his slaves’ of the marble-yard 
can do more than moil at rock and! stone for a’ little 
bread—that they can save his life. 

Yes, it is very plain that these toilers’ who bore 
and saw at stone can, if they desire, save the precious 
life - Pedro Riaz, Conde d’Ulloa, ‘l'reasurer of Por- 
tugal! 

But is also very plain that these toilors,. being born 
with the souls of men, have not the slightest desire 
to save this iNustrious count. Only Diego Alva and 
his sycophunts have a desite to do’ that, and they 
lack two essentials in all deeds of daring—they have 
not the power nor the courage to do anything. Yes, 
they brandish theit arms, shout; and give wild 
orders; and one very nervous fellow falls om his 
knees, and makes an incoherent vow to do something 
in honour of some saint, if that saint will only save 
the life of the éount. 

All this does nothing towards stopping the-mad- 
dened horses—four powerful, spirited animals, to 
whose enormows strength the heavy carriage if as 
afeather’s weight —and it is coming on with fearful 
speed, bearing its five occupants to certain destrac- 
tion. Besides the driver, the footman, and the count, 
there are two otherd in the carriage, # gentléman 
anda lady, the gentleman young and of noble birth, 
the lady a maiden of rank and dazzling Beauty, 

There is an air’ of cold, contemptuous despair 
upon the features of this haughty young noble, and 
he has folded his arms across his chest, awaiting 
death or rescue with a scornful smife. 

The beautitul face of the lady is ghastly pale‘and 
full of terror, and, as the horses plunge and dash 
along, she leing forward, clutches the side of the 
carriage, and is plainly trying to gather courage to 
leap out, the blind courage of despxit, for to leap 
from that hurtling veliicle. will be only to be killed, 
to be crushed upon the stony pavement of the street. 

The footman’s fright has made him, for the time, 
an idiot, and with a senseless grin upon his chalky 
face, he stares at vacancy. The driver can do nothing. 
The reins have slipped from his trembling hands, and 
ke lias raised thent im his terror, and there they re- 
iain stretched out towards heaven. 





Very tall and portly is;the count, and were.he not 
the great noble he is,.we might call him. an obese 
monster, with glutton and drunkard written all over 
him, from the gouty toes of his,feet.to the.tip.of his 
red aid pimpled nose; but’ as he is of the “azure 
blood” of Portugal, we term lim portly... Portly in 
one sense-he is, for he drinks gallons of Oporto every 
day. 
His broad, heavy face has.lost all its.ripe straw- 
berry redness, and there is really a lively expression 
upon its stolid features—a lively expression of terror 
mingled with-horror. As he-elings with one hand to 
the front of the carriage, he gesticulates wildly and 
shouts for aid, 

The men inthe marble-yard will not: move to his 
rescue. They do not say this to each other, but for 
one instant they turn their eyes from the count, and 
flash a glance into each other's faces. Every face is 
hard and stern, and. dark as bronze, only guardedly 
glowing with a sullen kind of pleasure. Then all 
eyes flash back again towards the rushing carriage, 
for every man has read ib tlie face of his fellow this 
bitter, vengeful thought : 

“Itisd’Ulloa! It is ourtyrant! God is about to 
kill him. Let him die! and there'll be an end tothe 
tyranny of Diego Alva! Let bim die!” 

But that which three hundred me would not do, 
and which they might fail to do, isdone by one mab, 
by Stonio the Stone-eutter. 

Whew the shrill ery of the boy was heard: he raised 
his eyes from his work, and glancing quickly over 
the scene, comprehended all. in an instant. Still 
grasping his touls—in one hand a heavy chisel tipped 
with steel, and in the other a massive mallet bound 
with: bands of iron—ie springs:from the yard and 
bounds rapidly along the street, as if intending to 
place himself between the horses and the: brink of 
the quarry. - 

‘he men in the yard see him, and shrug their 
shoulders, for they think him a fool or a madman. 
No man buta fool or a madman, they think, would 
dare interpose his single strength, even were he a 
Goliath, between that quarry and the blind terror of 
four horses. Even should he succeed in his sup- 
posed purpose, in grasping the bits of either or both 
of the two leaders, their strength and speed will 
carry him over the edge of the quarry in @ moment. 
Tien there are a thousand chances to one tliat he 
will not be in time to even snatch at the horses’ 
heads as they dash by; and:if he sucveeds in seizing 
a hold, it is impossible that he can do so except on 
the very brink of the quarry. 

Did any probability that this stranger may rescue 
the count appear to the mutinous worknien, they 
would curse him in their hearts, and hope for the 
same death to him as they wish for the count. So 
intense is their hatred of their tyrant, that were 
any one of their number, even a brotlier, to try to 
save d’Ulloa, they would curse him at that moment, 
and desire his-death. 

“ This man Stonio is a stranger,” they fhink, “or 
he would not move a finger'to save Pedro Riaz. As 
itis, it does not matter, for the accursed tyrant is a 
doomed man.” ‘ 

There seems, indeed, scarcely a possibility that 
Stonio, fleet though he is as a leopard, can even ar- 
rive at the edge of tie steep, deep quarry before the 
horses, carriage, and its occupants. And now it is 
plain that he will not. He is fully thirty yards from 
the brink towards which the horses are plunging, 
and they are not half that distance, bounding on 
while he halts—halts abruptly—aud the men with 
their gleaming, eager eyes full of savage joy, 
think : 

“ Ah, he sees he can do nothing! 
devil with you, d’Ulloa!” 

But even ds Stonio halts he hurls his heavy mal- 
let with all his strength, and with unerring: aim, at 
the horses, and it crushes into the skull of the near- 
ést leader. 

The strong animal is down in an instant, dying 
and struggling, but even his weight cannot prevent 
the onward rush of the three powerful survivors, and 
but afew féet are between them and the brink of 
the quarry, whew Stonio hurls another missile, this 
time his’ chisel, which hisses and hums as it flies 


Now, to the 


‘through the sir, and then its point is buriéd inches 


deep in the brain of the other leader, whose fall 
draz@ down, or throws down, both of the rear horses. 

Count Pedro is saved; but there rolls up from the 
great yard a deep, half-smothered’ groan, and then a 
mighty hiss—the hissing of three hundred angry, 
scornful mer. ‘The groan is for the count; the hiss 
for Stonio. In a moment he has made three hundred 
enemies, 

He understands that, and turning his bold, frank 
face towards the array of sullen faces and flaming 
éyes, smiles, waves his hat, and shouts back: 

“T did it forthe lady! And there are others!” 

His clear, powerful voice rings like a trumpet from 
oue end of tie great yard to the other, and then 





there is a wild shout of hearty applause in raply. 
The three hundred enemies. have become three hun- 
dred friends. ‘They are poor, unlettered workmen; 
rude and unpolished in the spacious teachinvs of 
rank. and wealth, but- they know what is right and 
noble and just as well as the highest, and regard 
these things more sacred than do those who look 
down upon thei. 

In their just hate against. the count, they had for 
a moment forgot that if he perished others: must 
perish with him. Indeed they had gazed only at the 
count, heedless- of the driver, the footman, and the 
two others. ° 

They remember them now, and they shout and 
toss up their hats in honour of Stonio, and in a mo- 
ment a great unanimous cry goes up, after a hoarse 
voice has shouted : 

“Long live Lady Hilda, the friend of the poor!” 

(To be continued.) 


EVELYN’S PLOT. 
a 


CHAPTER LIII. 

“How do you know they were intercepted, Miss 
Rivers?” 

“Bevause they are in your possession, which could 
scarcely be the caso unless they had been stopped,” 
was the quick answer. 

Again-a half smile crossed the worthy judge's face. 
He evidently took the part of the fair young witness 
rather than that of her examiner. 

“ Perhaps you have another reason, Miss Rivers ?” 
resumed the counsel, “ Perhaps you think that the 
other letter, which you addressed to your brother, 
cautioning him not to use, but rather to destroy these 
same notes, would have been sufficient to prevent his 
allowing them to slip out of his hands.” 

Evelyn’s cheek burned crimson. Still, she was 
not intimidated nor confused by the manner of the 
counsel. 

She was too fully prepared for the whole trath 
coming to light to feel the shock and the pain which 
Serjeant S—— perhaps had plauned for her. But, at 
the same time, she was indignant and outraged at the 
way in which the mine was laid that was thus sprung 
under her feet, and the slur thus cast on her truthful- 
ness. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she said, gently, but with a 
touch of pride, that gave a new charm to lier beauty 
in the admiring eyes that rested on her; “it will, 
perhaps, save you trouble and myself some un- 
merited pain, if I at once say frankly the nature of 
that letter to which you allude. It was at the ex- 
press desire of my cousin, Mr. Oliver Danvers, that 
I wrote, and he implied most certainly on that oc- 
casion that the notes which he had given me were 
not safe to bé putin circulation. It was by his own 
direction that I acted.” 

Serjeant S scarcély Knew whether to be trium- 
phant or not at the admission. On the one hand, it 
appeared one great point gained when the witness 
admitted that the notes had been given her by the 
accused, and also that he had hastily and anxiously 
warned her against their being put in circulation ; 
and yet the manner was so perfectly calm and frank 
that he, with the instinct of his profession, feared 
some trap—some counter-mine under tie very sim- 
plicity and candour of the avowal. Evelyn was no 
fool not to see the consequences of her admission, and 
his shrewd eyes had canght an instantaneous glance 
between her and the accused that had given him 
a strong idea that there was a yet closer and 
tenderer feeling than consinly affection and interest 
between the two relatives, placed in so critical and 
so painful a position to each other. 

However, he was not long in recovering his self- 
possession, and returned to the charge with perhaps 
some additional animus from the little uneasiness 
the girl had innocently caused him. 

“ And now, Miss Rivers,” he said, with the air ofa 
man who is about to make a great and decisive point, 
“now. Miss Rivers, I must request you to favour 
me with your most serious consideration of the ques- 
tions which I am about to put to you. Iam sure lI 
need not recal to you that you are on your oath,” 

Evelyn's spirit was roused ; but she was determined 
not to lose self-control, for Oliver’s sake. 

Sergeant S—— drew from among his papers the 
fragments of the burnt notes. 

“Now,” he said, “now, young lady, will yon tell 
me if you have any recollection of having seen these 
notes before ?” 

Evelyn received them from the hands of the clerk, 
and carefully examined them. Then she answered, 
deliberately and carefully: 

“No,” 

“Did you ever see any notes destroyed by fire?” 
he asked, with a renewed acerbity of manuer. 

“T did.” 
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A thrill went through the court at the reply. 

“By whom, may I ask?” 

“By my cousin, Oliver Danvers,” was the calm, 
clear answer. 

Every eye turned on Oliver. But if there was any 
change in his expression, it was rather a glow of 
pleasure lighting up his pale face, than any distress 
or alarm at the words which threatened to destroy 
him. 

“ Do you know how he came by these notes, Miss 
Rivers ?” 

“ He got the notes that I saw destroyed from me.” 

“From you, Miss Rivers? And how did you come 
by them?” 

“My cousin gave them to me. He is, in a mea- 
sure, my guardian, and supplies me with pocket- 
money. But when he found that there were so many 
of these spurious notes in circulation, he desired me 
to return them to him, and burned them before my 
eyes. It was certainly the safest way of disposing of 
them.” 

“ Miss Rivers, I would ask you—on your oath, re- 
member—whether the demeanour of the prisoner at 
the bar, on the occasion in question, did not give you 
an impression that he had some guilty knowledge of 
the notes ?” 

“ There was not one word or look that could shake 
my belief that he is as innocent as myself of the 
slightest guilty knowledge of the crime with which 
he is charged.” 

Again a crimson flush of pleasure came over 
Oliver's face at tliat public testimony to his innocence 
from the lips of the noble girl. 

The next instant Sergeant S——’s deep tones 
sounded in strange contrast to the sweet voice of the 
fair witness : 

“T have but one more question to put to you, Miss 
Rivers, and that is a very simple one: How long be- 
fore this scene, of which you were the witness, had 
the prisoner given you these notes?” 

The girl thought for a moment. 
quickly : 

“I can scarcely tell to an exact week or day, but 
I should think about a month or six weeks.” 

“ The same time when he gave out the same worth- 
less notes for housekeeping purposes, I believe ?” 

“Very nearly the same,” she replied, faintly. 

Her strength was well nigh giving way under the 
painful emotions that shook her; and, the counsel for 
the prisoner having no questions to put, Evelyn re- 
tired quickly. But no sooner had she entered the 
room where she had been conducted, apart from the 
other witnesses, than her strength fairly gave way. 
She was just conscious of supporting arms around 
her, and then fainted in a long and alarming swoon. 

Mrs. Wentworth was called. 

Perhaps her evidence did more harmthan Evelyn’s, 
for it gave the decided impression that Oliver had 
covered a dishonourable transaction by an apparent 
liberality, that was in truth a grosser fraud. 

Then came the housekeeper. 

And her evidence was so reluctantly given, and so 
affectionately but damagingly glossed over, that again 
poor Oliver’s cause suffered from the unintentional 
or the mistaken kindness of his friends. 

The case for the prosecution was now closed. 

And then Frank Temple rose. 

His first words gave the unmistakable idea that 
he had a full belief in Oliver's innocence. 

Frank Temple had been deeply moved during the 
delivery of the address, which was long, keenly 
analytical of the assumed facts, and as strong in its 
legal logic as it was powerful in its eloquence. 

The judge now prepared to sum up, and his ad- 
dress to his jury, though it evidently bore marks of 
great regret, and even of a degree of doubt as to 
the prisoner's actual guilt, was yet terribly convine- 
ing when bringing the evidence against him into a 
connected form. 

The jury withdtew, and, when they returned, the 
usual questions were addressed to them: 

“ Are you agreed on your verdict? How sey you? 
Guilty or not guilty ?” 

“ Guilty.” ‘ 

A murmur ran through the court. 

The judge’s lips had opened to pronounce the sen- 
tence, when suddenly, and contrary to all legal eti- 
quette, Frank—who had been for an instant or two 
in eager conversation with one of the officers of the 
court, Who had given him a slip of paper on which 
a few words were written, his face flushing, and 
his eyes glittering like sunbeams as he devoured 
the words—hastily rose, and, bowing to the jndge, 
he extended his hand, as if in apologetic entreaty to 
be heard. 

“My lord,” he said, “within these few minutes 
I have been informed that most important testimony 
can be given in my client’s favour, and that more than 
one witness can prove his innocence, and, so far as 
my information goes, clear up the whole of the mat- 
ter, and bring the real criminal to justice. Under 


Then she said, 





these circumstances, when the fate and life of 
an innocent man is at stake, and so momentous a 
question involved, I trust your lordship will not deem 
me too daring in asking for time, that this new evi- 
dence may be fully analysed, and brought properly 
before your lordship and the jury.” 

The judge hesitated. 

“Am I to understand that you can pledge your 
word for this, Mr. Temple, and that, if I grant the 
delay, you can positively assure me that you will be 
able to justify it by entirely new and important evi- 
dence ?” 

Frank referred once more to his paper. Then he 
replied confidently and respectfully : 

“Yes, my lord. I pledge myself to bring forward 
new and most unexpected matters, if your lordship 
will grant me a brief delay.” 

“Take it, Mr. Temple,” said the judge. “TI, as 
well as the gentlemen of the jury, shall certainly 
feel a sincere satisfaction in making any sacrifice of 
our time and comfort for the important ends which 
you describe.” 

Frank bowed, and retired from the bar, and the 
judge and jury withdrew for the conceded delay of 
an hour. 

At last the hour had passed. The court was again 
ushered in with the usual formalities. And, precisely 
as they took their seats, Frank Temple appeared. 

His face was eagerly scanned; but it betrayed 
little to the eager gaze that was bent on it. 

“My lord and gentlemen of the jury,” he said. 
“T have already trespassed too much on your patience 
for me to do more than announce that I am now pre- 
pared not only to prove to you the truth of my for- 
mer words, that it was only an over-scrupulous sense 
of honourand delicacy which prevented my client from 
exculpating himself at the expense of others; but 
also that I shall now, as I believe, bring the real 
criminal to stand in the place of him whom I may truly 
style his victim. And the first witness whom I shall 
call is he whom common report, and even the belief 
of his own family, have long pronounced as numbered 
with the dead, but who has happily appeared in time 
to vindicate the unjustly aspersed and maligned son 
of a valued friend and relative, Hugh Rivers, the 
brother-in-law of the late Mr. Danvers.” 

Certainly, had the ghost of his own father been 
called up in the witness-box, Oliver Danvers could 
not have started more violently than at the sound of 
that name—the name of Evelyn’s father !—the name 
of his much-injured uncle—of him whgm he had be- 
lieved long since sleeping quietly in a grave, far 
away from the land where he had suffered so much. 
His eyes were turned eagerly to the witness-box as 
the crier repeated the name, and the same white- 
haired, striking-looking man, whom he had more 
than once noticed as hovering near them at the me- 
morable city ball, appeared in the box. 

The oath was administered to him, and repeated 
with all the solemnity and sincerity of tone that is 
so comparatively rare in that ceremony. 

And then Frank addressed him : 

“Mr, Rivers, will you kindly state all you know 
of the matter now beforethe court? Have you ever 
seen any of these forged notes before ?” 

“T have,” he replied, calmly. 

“Tn whose possession ?” 

“Both in my own and in that of the father of the 
prisoner, my late brother-in-law.” 

The sensation in court increased ; and Oliver bent 
his head and concealed his face in speechless agony. 
He would gladly have given his own life for the 
sake of either saving his own father ‘or that of his 
precious Evelyn from this shame and misery. 

“You mean to say that you and the late Mr. 
Danvers, knew of and possessed these spurious 
notes?” asked Frank, in the same nervous tone. 

“T will state all that I personally know of the 
history of those notes, even though it must neces- 
sarily drag much that is sad and painfulin my life 
before the public. Some sixteen years since, a per- 
son with whom I was on the most intimate terms of 
friendship came to me in apparently great distress, 
He said that he was in a most critical and fatal posi- 
tion, unless he could get some immediate and effec- 
tual aid. He needed a large sum—at least some four 
thousand pounds—to save him from instant ruin, and 
the only security he could offer was of a nature that 
he could not trust to any but the most honourable 
hands. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘a number of bank notes, which 
Thold myself in trust for a minor, who will be of age 
in some ten or twelve years; and I cannot, therefore, 
in honour use them, nor .place them in the hands of 
anyone who would not take care of them for the 
rightful owner. But still, they would be some security 
for anyone who advanced money to me,as I should be 
authorised to use them if I were not called on for 
the payment within a certain period.’ And then he 
entered on particulars that are irrelevant to the pre- 
sent object of my evidence, but which all tended to 
induce me to comply, had it been in my power, with 








the request ; besides which, I had strong reasons for 
wishing to save this person from the ruin which he 
described. I had unwittingly been the means of jp. 
flicting a great grief upon him, and it was a pleasure 
to me to recompense in any way the unwilling injury 
he had suffered at my hands. But, as it happened, 
all my own capital was locked up, and I had no re. 
source save from someone whose means were mor 
ample than mine. I proposed to apply to my brother- 
in-law, Mr. Danvers, for the object, and the offer was 
accepted. In brief, gentlemen of the jury, I witi, 
some difficulty obtained Mr. Danvers’ consent. Tho 
money was procured, and the bank-notes placed in 
my hands, and transferred to my brother-in-law. And 
in proof of this I have here a list that we made of 
these bank-notes ; one of which was given to the 
person in question, one placed in my keeping, and 
another—copied by the pri deposited with the 
lender, Mr. Danvers. And, also, I have, with some 
difficulty, procured more than one of this parcel of 
notes, which have been put in circulation, and the 
numbers of which you will-find to correspond with 
the list that I hold in my hand, and which was made 
out by myself and Mr. Danvers on the occasion of 
this loan.” 

Here the witness placed a paper in the hands of the 
prisoner’s counsel, who handed it to the judge after 
examining it, along with the published and official list 
of the forged notes that had been already discovered 
to be in circulation. 

There was a pause for a few moments, while the 
judge examined them. 

Then the witness proceeded : 

“The list in question was made out in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, one of whom is dead, and the 
other is the confidential man of business of Mr. 
Danvers, who has but this day, after a long absence, 
in consequence of a telegraphic message from me, 
returned to England. I believe that the packet in 
question was never afterwards opened by Mr. 
Danvers, thoagh I observed that he endorsed it with 
a few lines, which I presume contained some direc- 
tions in case of his death, or disability to give direc- 
tions for its disposal.” 

Mr. Rivers ceased. 

Mr. Temple resumed the examination : 

“ May I conclude, Mr. Rivers, from your account, 
that you believe, on your oath, that the packet in 
question contained the bank-notes which have 
recently been put in circulation, and that it remained 
in Mr. Danvers’ possession till so late a period as 
that of the appearance of the spurious notes?” 

- “I do,’ 

“Did you ever see the packet afterwards ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Nor had any communication with the late Mr. 
Danvers, or with the prisoner after that period ?” 

“None. I was supposed to be dead by all my 
friends and relatives, and the prisoner at the bar had 
not the slightest knowledge either of my existence 
or of my identity till this hour.” 

“One more question, Mr. Rivers, and I have 
done,” said the lawyer ; “ and—take time to consider 
it—have you any reason to suppose that any enmity 
existed between the person who deposited these 
notes with you, and either Mr. Danvers or your- 
self.” 

“TI have; nay, I can swear to the fact of its exis- 
tence,” he said, firmly. “I know it to be the case.” 

There was a sensation in the court at the deep, 
earnest tones of the witness. 

Marie Wentworth clasped her hands, and for a 
moment her brilliant eyes sought Frank Temple's 
face, as if inquiring the real opinion which he enter- 
tained of the fate of his client. ‘Then she turned 
them again on the fine features of the witness, which 
carried conviction along with. them, in that unflinch- 
ing candour and earnestness that is patent to all, 
even the most inexperienced amon g men. : 

“IT have done, Mr. Rivers,” said the lawyer, with 
a quiet, satisfied air. 

Mr. Rivers waited a moment. ‘ 

But it was evident that the opposing counsel did 
not wish to elicit anything more from so unpromis~ 
ing a witness. 

And he retired, to give place to a female closely 
veiled. 

“ Gertrude Holland,” was the name called by the 
crier of the court. F 

And the woman, throwing back her veil, displayed 
the calm, finely developed features of the nurse of 
Hugh Rivers after that memorable accident. She 
was duly sworn, and then the examination began. 

“ You know Mr. Danvers, I think, Mrs. Holland? 

“I did. I was a nursery governess in his sisters 
family.” P 

“ For what period ?” 

“For about two years. Some eighteen years 
since I was the superintendent of the two children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rivers.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VICTIM OF FATE. 


————_>—_ 
CHAPTER VII. 

Tuk next day the sun rose brilliant and unclouded, 
for the rage of the elements in low latitudes is 
as transitory as the wrath of the people. who dwell 
there, but there were ample tokens of its fury in 
branches of trees that strewed the ground, in shat- 
tered trellices and roofless cabins, and in the deep 
er gullied out by sudden torrents of rain in the 
Solt soul. 

Monsieur Marc Antoine, the steward and superin- 
tendent of the estate of the Roses, was up betimes, 
as was his wont. He was a rotund, jolly personage, 
fond of good eating and drinking, always laughiug 
and apparently in the best of humour. But this was 
only his manner, veiling a stern nature—the velvet 
glove that covered the hand of steel. The men 
never dreaded him more than when his smile was 
blandest and his laugh loudest. 

As he went bis rounds and made his observations, 
he commented mentally on what hesaw somewhat in 
this fashion : 

“A trellice broken down—well, that’s droll! That 
will cost ma’amselle forty piastres to repair. The 
grove of bananas levelled with the ground! Ha! 
he! ha! a capital joke! It grows funnier and 
funnier.” 

He had now reached the stable-yard, and there he 
beheld what he called the best joke of all—his lady’s 
finest black horse loose, covered with mud, his 
flanks torn with thorns, his crest drooping, his eyes 
dull, a broken head-stall dangling from his head. 

“Upon my word!” he said to himself, “here’s the 
cream of the fun. Black Diamond ridden to death 
and foundered! I wish I could discover the face- 
tious gentleman who has perpetrated this practical 
joke—he and I would have a good Jaugh over it. I 
only know one joker on the place who has a suffi- 
Clent sense of the ridiculous to do such a thing. I 
must give him a call.” 

So saying, Mr. Mare Antoine went directly to 
Zampa 8 hut and found it empty. Coming out again 
he examined the soft sandy soil, but there was no 
imprint of a foot. A horse foundered and a slave 
gone! It was certainly rather a grim joke. 

Mr. Mare Antoine rubbed his hands as he has- 
tened to his mistress. 

The moment he saw her he burst into a hearty fit 
of laughter, while the ancient spinster exclaimed: 

“Now I know something dreadful has happened! 
Out with it at once! ” 


The steward composed his countenance as well as 
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he was able, and made his report ef the damages 
caused by the storm, winding up by describing the 
condition of Black Diamond and the supposed flight 
f Zampa. 

“The yellow-faced villain!” said the lady, with 
very unlady-like emphasis. “This comes of my 
indulgence! ” 

“ Promoting him from a house-servant to a stable- 
groom,” interrupted Mr. Antoine, laughingly. 

“For reasons of my own I spared that fellow, 
though I never liked him,” said the spinster. ‘“ And 
now he has taken to the bush. Hunt for him 
instantly! Lay on the—bleod-hounds! Get on 
horseback at once, with two or three fellows well 
mounted and armed. But don’t hurt him if you can 
help it. Bring him in alive.” 

Mr. Antoine bowed and hastened to execute the 
orders he had reccived. ‘I'hree horses were saddled, 
one for himself, the others for two attendants. Mr. 
Antoine himself selected two staunch Cuban blood- 
hounds, and took them into Zampa’s hut, where he 
made them smell at some of the fugitive’s clothing. 

** Now, good dogs, seek him! seek him!” said the 
steward, and he climbed into his saddle and rode out 
of the courtyard at a round pace, followed by his 
two attendants. 

Mr. Antoine had a double-barreiled carbine slung 
at his back and a couple of pistols stuck in his 
girdle. 

The dogs nosed about some time as if in doubt, 
and then simultaneously took up a steady course. 

“Hurrah!” cried Mr. Antoine. “They have 
found the trail! Come on, boys!” 

The party rode forward: till they reached the 
thoray forest where Zampa had dismounted the day 
before, and were preparing to penetrate the thicket, 
when they suddenly wheeled about and trotted off 
in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Antoine’s party followed, and were soon plash- 
ing through a stream which, though swollen to a 
tlood the night before, was now a peaceful, purling 
thread of water. 

At some distance in advance, the dogs came to a 
halt at a dark mass lying on the bare sand-bar. 

Mr. Antoine spurred up to the spot. 

“The mulatto, sure enough!” said the steward, 
dismounting. 

Zampa was to all appearance dead, but when Mr, 
Antoine stirred him with his foot, he moved, opened 
his eyes, and finally sat up. 

The steward felt him all over, manipulated his 
limbs, sounded his chest, and then, as the result of 
his examination proved satisfactory, burst into a loud 
laugh. 
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“Why, my friend, you’re as sound as a roach,” 
said the steward. 

The raging current which had continued to bear 
the mulatto along the night before, after he had lost 
his consciousness, stranded him on the shallow 
where he was found by the dogs, bruised and ex- 
hausted indeed, but not materially injured. The 
storm having subsided as rapidly as it had risen, the 
receding waters left him high and dry. 

“You have given us a deal of trouble, young gen- 
tleman,” said the steward. 

“It was unnecessary,” replied Zampa. 
have gone back to the Roses of myself.” 

“It is certainly ungentlemanly to doubt your vera- 
city,” said the steward ; “ but you must excuse me if 
I place your statement in the category of those ro- 
mances which charm the leisure moments of his 
majesty’s marine corps. Will you have the kindness 
to rise ?” 

Zampa stood up sullenly. 

“Now,” continued the steward, “I have here a 
couple of steel bracelets which I think will fit your 
wrists to a nicety; but as you may fancy them a 
trifle too cumbersome, if you will give me your word 
that you will not attempt to deprive me of your 
agreeable society till we reach the Roses, I will not . 
press the ornaments on your acceptance.” 

“I will make no attempt to escape,” said Zampa. 

“Thank you. You will then have the kindness 
to mount behind your co-mate in bondage, Julius 
Cesar. Cmsar, help your coloured friend on your 
horse. Csesar, you will ride on before me.” 

The black thus addressed aided Zampa to get up 
behind him. 

“One word, friend Zampa,” said the bland Mr. 
Antoine. “I have your pledge that you will ride 
home with us quietly—and, between gentlemen, that 
is quite sufficient. But, lest you should forget it in 
a moment of hallucivation, 1 pray you to observe 
that I have looked to the priming of my pistols and 
carbine; and you know that I ama dead shot. A 
word to the wise—ride on.” 

Returning less rapidly than they had come, but 
still at a pretty sharp pace, Mr. Antoine reported to 
his employer with his prisoner. 

*Put him in irons,” said the amiable lady, “and 
see that he is guarded. I will attend to his case 
after breakfast.” 

And she went back to finish her coffee. 

“This is a pretty piece of business,” said the 
spinster, when the service was removed, and she 
was alone with her beautiful niece, who was reclin- 
ing nonchalantly on the sofa, her pretty handmaiden, 
Jolivette, kneeling beside her and fanning her 
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“A pretty piece of business,” repeated the old 
lady, fanning herself violently. ‘‘My best horse 
rnined, and this fellow absenting himself, doubtless 
to plot mischief with maroons and robbers. But I 
must make an example of him. He shall have forty 
lashes!” 

“Only forty?” exclaimed Coralline, opening her 
beautiful eyes wide; “you are too lenient, aunty. 
If he were my slave he should get a hundred t” 

“ Yes, and spoil him,” retorted the spinster. “It's 
bad enough to have my horse ruined. If it wasn’t 
for fear of mortification setting in, I warrant you he 
should have stripes enough!” 

Mr. Antoine here made his appearance, hat in 
liand, and solicited his lady’s orders. 

“ Muster all hands in the courtyard, in the rear of 
the house,” said Miss Lasalle. “ Forty lashes, well 
laid on—that’s the sentence. Let it be executed at 
once, I shall superintend the punishment.” 

Mr. Antoine hastened away, and the doom of the 
mulatto was soon rumoured all over the plantation 
of the Roses. 

While the preparations for punishment weregoi 
on, Zoe, an elderly woman, the mother of the offender, 
rendered frantic by her agony, rushed inte the 
breakfast-room and flung herself at the feet@f the 
lady of the Roses, 


“Mercy, mercy, mistress!” she shrieke 
“Get up, weneh, and go about your ,” 
said the spinster, sternly. “Go to .ggmr . 


don't hang round me!” 


“ Mistress,” implored the mather, “he gever felt 
the Jash—it will break his spirit,” 

“That is my purpose,” said the spinster, sternly 
and grimly. 

“Let mo suffer for him,” said Zoe. “I will bear 
the lash withent seme doa that he goes free.” 

Tinding her mistress orable, Zoe rege and ap- 
pealed to Corailine. 

“Oh, mademoiselle,” she said, “you are beautiful 
as an angel—your heart must be worthy of sucha 
form. Plead with me #o your relative for my poor 
boy, and I will bless you-to my dying day.” 

“T wish you would stand further off,” said Coralline, 
coldly. ‘*Jolivette—quick—my essence-bottle.” 

“Qld and young both stony-hearted,” said the 
woman, looking from one to the other. “It is mon- 
strons. Mademoiselle Lasalle, if you would let me 
speak to you in private, I think I could turn you 
from your purpose.” 

“T have no secrets from my niece,” said the 
spinster. 

“But if it concerns the honour of your family ?” 
said the woman. 

“Is the wench beside herself? Cananything you 
say affect the mistress of the Roses? If you have 
anything to say,” she added—for she had all an aged 
spinster’s curiosity—“ speak out, I order you.” 

«“T have this to say, madam. It was your late 
brother's purpose to give Zampa his freedom when 
he came of age. He promised it to the boy and to 
me.” 

“Tn many respects my late lamented brother was 
foolish,” replied the spinster, with great asperity. 
“ At all events, his promise is nothing to the purpose 
—for he died without fulfilling it. Zampa is my 
property, and I shall do what I please with him.” 

“Woman ! woman!” cried the negress, “ would you 
lay the lash on your own flesh and blood ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” cried the spin- 
ster. 

“That as sure as heaven is above us both,” re- 
plied the negress, solemnly, “Zampa is your 


* brother’s son.” 


And she bowed her head and folded her arms upon 
her bosom. 

“You have taught him this lie,” said the spin- 
ster; “and that has made him so insolent and in- 
tractable.” 

“T never breathed it to him,” said the negress. 
“The secret would have died with me but for this 
emergency.” 

“Where are your proofs, woman?” asked the 
spinster. 

“None save what your eyes may behold in the 
likeness of the youth to his deceased master—in his 
generosity, talents, and courage,” replied the negress. 
‘ This reply fanned the fury of the mistress to red 
neat. 

“A likeness between that yellow-face and my 
poor brother!” she screamed. “ Talents! courage ! 
generosity! Out of my sight, you miserable im- 
postor—out of my sight, or you shall have ‘fifty 
lashes and he a hundred.” 

The negress obeyed, but not until her eyes had 
shot one lurid gleam at her mistress, so fierce and 
venomous that even tle brazen French woman quailed 
with secret terror. 

As Zoe crossed the court-yard she met Zampa, 
handeuffed, on his way to the place of punishment, 
and found a chance to whisper in his ear: 





“Courage, my poor boy—bear it bravely—you 
shall be avenged.” 

And with that she retired to her hut. 

All were gathered to witness the infliction of the 
chastisement, while the steward, the lady of the 


house, her niece, and their immediate attendants! 


were seated on the back piazza as lookers-on. 

Just tien Ramon, mounted and equipped as on the 
day before, was riding towards the house, drawn 
thither by an irresistible attraction. As he passed 
through the negro quarters a low moaning from one 
cabin arrested his attention, and he dismounted to 
inquire the cause. 

It was Zoe, bewailing the fate of her son. Ina 
few broken words he told the story and implored 
his intervention. 

Touched by the extreme distress of the suppliant, 
he promised his aid, and rem@unting, spurred on to 
the house, where he threw kimself from his saddle 
and hastened to pay hig mespect to the ladies. 

“ Welcome, Don ;” seid the spinster. “You 
have just come in tif “ee how justice is admin- 
istercd at the Roses,” Tae 
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“ She is as tender-hearted as she is bea 
thought, as he escorted her into the drawing-room. 

Little did he dream that the reverse was tho 
trnth—that she was as cruel as she was lovely, and 
that she secretly regretted her disappointment in not 
beholding the iufliction of pain upon a fellow crea- 
ture. 

The old lady soon after joined them: 

“The villain is a hardened brute, and as tough as 
whalebone,” she said. “I wish I’d given hima hun- 
dred lashes.” 

“What have they done with the poor fellow?” 
asked Coralline. 

“ T have ordered him to the stone lock-up,” replied 
her aunt. “There I shall keep him for a while as a 
hostage for the good behaviour of his mother. She 
looked as deadly as a snake to-day, and I don’t know 
what may happen, if I don’t keep an eye on her.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

Tue remainder of the day passed without incident 
worthy of record. Zampa, suffering less from the 
pain of the lashes he had received than from the 
humiliation he had endured, paced the narrow limits 
of the cell in which he was immured like a caged 
wolf. Zoe, closely watched by Mr. Antoine, found 
no means of communicating with her son. She went 
about her tasks seemingly with stolid indifference, 
and masking suceessfully the vengeful fire that con- 
sumed her heart. To these two the day rolled 
heavily along; even the sunlight and the song of 
the birds were sickening to their senses. What 
right had Nature to be so gay and garish while the 
earth was eursed by so much misery ? 

But one there was within the mansion of the Roses 
to whom time seemed to movelike the flight of an 
arrow. Ramon gave himself up to the consuming 
passion which the first sight of Coralline kindled in 
his breast, hitherto, as he had truly said, untouched 
by woman's love. 

He was not a man to conceal his sentiments, He 
had not lived long enough in artificial society to 
have learned how to veil his sentiments beneath a 
calm and cold exterior; nor, had he possessed the 
art, would he have stooped to exercise it. Whatever 
he was, at least he had the merit of frankness and 
fearlessness. His bold, ardent gaze would have 
daunted most women; but Coralline did not shrink 
from his bright, admiring eyes. By every art that 
she possessed, the beautiful Creole fanned the flame 
of the fascinated Spaniard. She sang to him while 
he touched the guitar—she prattled to him; when 
her bracelet became unclasped, she allowed him to 
fasten it round her snowy wrist. In the cool of the 
afternoon she leaned on his arm as they strolled 
leisurely through the garden walks. Their acquain- 
tance had ripened into intimacy in the course of a 
few hours. Pahny 

When it was time for him to depart, she stood at 
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the gate, patting the neck of his horse, while he su 
bending down, reluctant to take leave of her. Twi. 
light had deepened into night; there was a screen of 
foliage between them and the old lady who sat on 
the piazza. Ramon stooped lower, and imprinted , 
daring kiss on the cheek of the lovely Creole, No 
flash of indignation punished the cavalicr’s audacity, 
the contrary, Coralline raised her bright eyes to 
face, and smilingly said : 
“ A demain—to-morrow, Ramon.” 
He pressed her hand, and, intoxicated with rap- 
ture, gave his horse the spur and galloped off. 
Barly the next day the enamoured caballero re. 
appeared at the Roses, when he found the household 
in a state of commotion. A fiery-red spot burned on 
each cheek mistress ofthe ‘house, and it must 
be confessed little touch of the same fiery hue 
illuminated the emity of her sharp nose. Mr, 
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again!” continued the lady. “TI had 
f the stanchest aud. They trailed 
him yesterday morning, in spite of the flood of the 
night before, that one would have thought would 
have killed the scent.” 

“And yet are at fault this morning?” asked the 
Spaniard, in a tone of surprise. 

“ They are dead, sir.” 

“ Dead, madam ?” 

“ Yes, sir—poisoned.. Isn’t it enough to drives 
I may be poisoned next.” 

“Tam not surprised at your anxiety,” said Ramon, 
gravely. ‘May I ask if you suspect any of your 
people ?” 

“I should suspect Zoe at once, and as a matter 
of course,” replied theold lady. “ But she has been 
under surveillance every minute since the first flight 
of the boy. You ought to have set a watch about 
the jail,” she added, addressing -herself to Mr. 
Antoine. 

“ All the usual precautions were taken,” replied 
Mr. Antoine, somewhat testily. “ It is no use look- 
ing back at what might have been done. The 
question is, what is to be done now. I have seut 
over to Menot Biaireau for his hounds ; but it’s ten 
miles there and back. When they come I'll try to 
find the trail. Have you any further commands, 
madam ?” 

“ No,” replied the old lady, sharply. 

And Mr. Antoine bowed himself out of her pre 
sence, very glad to put himself out of reach of the 
ebullitions of her ill-hamour. 

Fortunately for Ramon, the old lady could not om 
that day remain five minutes in the same.place, aud 
he was scon left alone with the Creole beauty. 

“ Miss Lasalle,” said Ramon, “I am about to ap- 
pear very presumptuous in your eyes.” { 

Coralline looked up with a saucy, smiling air, half 
amused, half defiant. 

Ramon took from the breast-pocket of his coats 
little brown morocco case, which he offered to the 
lady. 

oj have brought with me,” he said, ‘+some trifling 
ornaments—unworthy, indeed, of you, but the best 
I could obtain. If you will accept and wear them, 
they will derive a value they Go not possess i 
trinsically.” ' 

Coralline opened the case, and found it to contail 
a pair of diamond eardrops and a diamond ring. 

Her eyes sparkled with delizht. She possessed 
no jewels, and yet she was passionately fond of them. 
Only once, on the.occasion of a ball, had she worm 
diamonds, and thea they were borrowed of ber aunt 

‘A woman of delicacy would have refused so costly 
a present at the hand of a stranger she had met for 
the first time three days befure; but Coralline 
Lasalle was resolved: that no scruple then or henct’ 
forth should stand in the way of gratifying be 
thirst for luxury. 
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Therefore, her answer to the offer was to attach 


the drops to her @ars and‘to slip the ring on her 
er. 

aren she hastened to the mirror to admire the 

effect of the ornaments, She turned her head from 

side to side, and shook it with a pret. coquettish 

movement, thatjbrought out the ful brilliancy of the 

sparkling gems. 

It was a delicious picture, and Remon was enrap- 
tured at the two-fold image, the bright reality and 
its mocking semblance in the glass. 

“They are really beautiful,” said the delighted 
Creole, “and I thank youa thousand, thousand times 
jor your thoughtful kindness and generosity.” 

«he diamonds seemed bright to me when I first 
examined them,” said Ramon ; “ but now your eyes 
have extinguished their lustre, and they look like 
paltry pebbles.” 

Coralline playfully shook her finger with the 
sparkling ring upon it at her admirer. 

“Then you want to turn my head, yon wicked 
flatterer,” she said. 

Her aunt, entering at the moment, the Creolo dis- 
played her acquisition to her; but the old lady was 
so absorbed by her domestic affairs, that she gave 
but little attention to a matter which at another time 
night have provoked some comment. 

So Ramon passed another enchanted morning in 
the society of Coralline, and was astonished to find 
how late it was when. the bell summoned them to 
dinner. 

The party consisted of four, for Mr, Antoiue always 
dined with the lady of the house, except on great 
ceremonial occasions. The old lady, who always 
presided, was exceedinyly ill-humoured, as might be 
naturally supposed; while Mr, Antoine was jaded 
and dispirited, having ridden hard that morning in 
pursuit of the fugitive, and failed to find the 
trail. 

Between these two an unpleasant discussion had 
taken place just before dinner was served, so that 
the meal did not commence under the happiest 
auspices. 

The first course consisted of a dish of red mullet 
stewed in claret, the fish being considered a great 
delicacy among the colonists of the Antilles, 

Mr. Antoine, whose ride had given him a wolfish 
appetite, was the first to raise a morsel to his lips, 
but before he bad tasted it, he dropped it on his plate, 
aud, springing to his feet, exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder: 

“Beware! Do not touch a morsel, one of you. 
The fish is poisoned !” 

“Poisoned!” exelaimed his companions. 
every face was blanched to ashen whiteness. 

“Yes, poisoned,” repeated the steward, shaking 
like an aspen leaf. “I recognise the deadly scent of 
the manioe juice, the most fatal of poisons.” 

“Send for the cook,” gasped the lady of the house. 

“Tl go for her myself,” said Mr. Antoine. 

And, leaving the ladies and their guest speechless 
with terror, he went out imto the kitchen, and soon 
returned, with a coeked pistol in his right hand, 
dragging acowering woman. He forced her down 
ou her knees before het mistress, and, Jevelling the 
pistol at her head, said: 

“Now, speak the truth, .  —\sgeSo 7 *_-= <2 


And 


“What have I done, mishess?” asked the pus 
creature, wringing her hands. 

‘Do you pretend not to know?” shrieked the old 
lady. “ Didn’t you cook the fish ?” 

“Certainly I did,” said the cook. 

“And what did you put into it?” 

“ What I always do, mistress. You've always liked 
mullet that way.” 

, _ you alone all the time you were cooking the 

Buf 
_ “Yes, mistress, all alone. Stop! Zoe, she came 
a Ly or twice; she fetched me some kindling 

aii, 

The old lady exchanged a glance of intelligence 
with Mr. Antoine, who instantly disappeared, return- 
ing in a short time with Zoe. 

“ne have sent for me, mistress?” said Zoe, 
AID Y, 

“Yes,” said the old lady, sternly, “This fish is 
polsoned. Martha cooked it; but you were in and 
out of the kitehen while. she was busy.” 

, “So help me Heaven!” cried the cook, “mistress, 
never done it !” 

' There was an air of sincerity and fervency about 
‘er protestations which carried conviction with it. 

RS Will you take Heaven*to witness that you are 

eecat asked the old lady, sternly, turning to 


“Yes,” replied Zoe. 
Sle may well do so, mistress,” cried the cook, 


chatty “for she’s a heathen. She never goes to 


Zoe smiled disdainfully. 





“ My creed is my own business,” she said, “and 
none of yours. But I ask you, mistress, if I have not 
been watched by your spies night and day? How 
could I carry poison about me ?” 

“Under your finger-nails!” cried the cook. Oh, 
mistress, I know the ways of them heathens, I'll 
swear her finger-nails are full of the manioc.” 

Mr. Antoine, who kept his eyes riveted on the face 
of Zoe, fancied she changed countenance slightly at 
this suggestion. 

He instantly filled a bowl with water, and, seizing 
Zoe’s hands with an iron grip, immersed them in the 
vessel, and held them there for the spaco of five 
minutes. 

During the process Zoe spstained the fierce and 
inquiring looks that were bent upon her with perfect 
self-possession. 

“Have you ; ° -~-* with me?” she asked, 
when Mr. Antoine retinqnisuéu Wis grasp, at the 
same time drying her hands on her dress. 

“Not quite,” replied the steward, raising the bowl 
of water to her lips. “Now drink, or——” The 
muzzle of his pistol pressed against her temple, com- 
pleted his meaning without a waste of breath. 

*T drink your health, mistress,” said Zoc. 
you be as happy as I have been. [I drink your 
health, Miss Coralline. Don Ramon, I wished you 
no harm, for you tried to save my boy from the 
lash.” 

She drank a deep draught, and sat down the bowl. 

Mr. Antoine raised it again to her lips. 

“No more, I thank you,” she gasped, with an 
effort. “Don’t be afraid, Mr. Antoine; I have had 
enough.” 

Swaying to and fro on her feet, with convulsed 
features and writhing muscles, she suddenly fell, 
with a crash, to the floor, stone dead! 

(To be continued.) 
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DANGEROUS GROUND, 
or, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Tue Earl of Montargis contrived to gain some 
information respecting an individual very much 
resembling Maxwell, at an inn some little distance 
from Bleukhaven, and following the road this person 
was said to have taken, he pursued his way, witha 
sincere hope that he should soon overtake him. 
What to do withghim, when he again had him in his 
power, he did not know, Amanda’s random words 
filled him with a vague terror, and he feared that at 
the hands of such a determined enemy as she had 
proved herself, he had the greatest danger to ap- 
prehend. 

At all hazards, Maxwell must be placed in some 
spot where seclusion from the world was to be 
obtained. He was not dangerous himself, but as a 
tool in the hands of Amanda he became a very 
different person, as she could use him as an engine 
of destruction against the house of Montargis ; for the 
earl firmly believed that Maxwell was his cousin, 
and the lost son of his uncle who had died so 
suddemy. 

Towards nightfall, our travellers reached a small 
town, about fifteen miles inland. The night was 
mild, and a westerly breeze made it acceptable to 
several frequenters of a tavern, called the “ Barley 
Bree,” to sit or stand out of doors, in preference to 
remaining in the hot and unpleasant atmosphere of 
the public room, which was. heavily laden with 
tobacco smoke. 

Yhere was an additional attraction besides the 
weather, which consisted of a troop of Orientals, four 
in number, who had arrived that afternoon in the 
town, with a singular exhibition. 

These men were dressed in a fantastic costume ; 
on their heads they wore the high slanting hats of 
their country, and long cloaks, once richly em- 
broidered, but now sadly tarnished and faded. The 
leader, whose name was Hafiz, was a man of sixty 
years of age, whose beard was white as ‘snow, and 
descended to his breast. His eye was yet full of 
fire, and his intelligent face spoke volumes of the 
activity of his mind. The next in authority was a 
young man about thirty, who was named Perim, the 
son of the one we have been describing ; he was tall 
and thin, with a profusion of long, straight black 
hair. The others were evidently the servants rather 
than the companions of the two first, and obeyed the 
orders of their superiors, played on the cymbals, and 
collected money when their show was going on. 

The show itself was of the most extraordinary 
kind, The Persians travelled with a large van, on 
each side of which was painted in brilliant and 





. 





striking colours the effigy of an enormous serpent 
of the boa-constrictor tribe. Its huge head was 
exalted, its venomous fangs exposed, and its forked 
tongue protruded some distance beyond its capacions 
jaws. Its folds were such as to magnify its length, 
and of such asize wasits body as to give the beholder 
an awful idea of its constrictive or crushing power. 
On one side of the van it was represented crushing 
an antelope, while a lion lay dead at its feet, while 
on the other, a man in all the agony of a frightful 
death was struggling in its fatal embrace. 

A.crowd of people were regarding the van, whieh 
was drawn up in a convenient corner near the porch 
of the inn. The subordinates were beating a gong 
and exhorting the people to enter the caravan, for 
which privilege a small charge was made. Hafiz 
and Perim stood by, and when a few of the more 
adventurous paid their money, entered with them, 
drawing back a black curtain, which, before it fell 
into its place again, gave the gaping crowd without 
a momentary glimpse of a well-lighted interior, and 
a glass case of unusual proportions on one side. 

The earl put up his horse and looked about him. 
The eoffee-room could boast of a good fire, but was 
only tenanted by one man, who lay upon three chairs, 
stretched out in a deep sleep, which a glance sufficed 
to show was rather the result of inebriety than of 
exhausted nature. 

Casting a cursory glance at him, the earl ap- 
proached him nearer, and uttered a cry of surprise 
mingled with joy, for in the sleeping man he recog- 
nised Maxwell, 

His efforts bad been crowned with success at an 
earlier period than he had hoped. The man he 
dreaded was ‘helpless, and in his power. Amanda 
was some distance off, and evidently ignorant of the 
whereabonts of one in whom she took such @ pro- 
found interest, or she would not have left him 
unprotected and at the mercy of hisenemies. Speak- 
ing to the landlord, the earl fonnd that Maxwell had 
been drinking hard since bis arrival, and that there 
was little chance of his awaking from his deep 
slumber for some time to come. 

Peeling satisfied he was secure, the carl again 
sought the exterior of the inn, and, seeing thecaravan, 
determined to pay the charge for admissiun and see 
the serpent. 

This he did. Hafiz ushered him in, and he re- 
marked that the Persian made alow obcisance as he 
approached the snake. He had heard of a sect in 
the East called serpent-worshippers, and it struck 
him that these men belonged to that extraordinary 
class. 

The serpent was in a state of activity, and wasa 
very fine specimen of its species. Its girth was 
unusually large, and with its tail coiled round the 
trunk of a tree, fastened to the bottom of its cage, it 
raised its body up, and glided up and down the glass 
with sinnous contortions, its huge flat head depressed, 
its fascinating eyes glittering, and its forked tongue 
darting in and out. 

“ Have you been long in England?” enquired the 
Earl, of Hafiz. 

“Some time,” answered Hafiz, in very good 
English. “We have made a tour of the Continent, 
and have been in America. When we have made 
money enough, we shall return to our own country, 
and shall not be sorry.” 

“How much money do you require to take you 
back to Persia, and make your speculation a success,” 
continued the earl. 

“Much more than we have gained at present.” 
returned Hafiz. “If we had five hundred pounds 
a-piece, we should consider ourselves successful, but 
we have not half that yet.” 

“What would you say to anyone who gave you 
two thousand pounds?” asked the Earl of Montar- 
gis, eyeing the man closely, 

Hafiz returned his gaze with an incredulous stare. 

“Why should we have such a sum given to us?” 
he replied. “Men do not throw away their money 
like that for nothing. Money is generally given for 
some service rendered or to be rendered.” 

His look of incredulity deepened. 

“That is very true, my friend,” answered the 
Earl of Montargis. ‘“ Your reply does credit to your 
acumen, and shows that you have no shallow know- 
ledge of human vature. I, however, am what is 
called one of the fortunate people of this earth, inas- 
much as I have an unlimited command of money 
and a couple of thousand pounds is, perhaps, no more 
to me than as many shilliugs would be to most people. 
I daresay that you long for your own sunny clime, 
and would be glad to leave the mists and rain which 
oppress the shores of Albion.” 

The Persian’s eyes flashed with the delight of 
anticipation. 

“ After a long exile from the land of one’s birth,” 
he said, “the heart yearns for the scenes of one’s 
youth.” 

“Exactly. Now, I am not going to trifle with 
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your feelings—far be from me any suchintention. I 
am willing to give you the sum you have heard mo 
mention, but, as you have rightly conjectured, you 
must render me a service in return.” 

“Name it!” cried Hafiz, eagerly; “if it is possi- 
ble for my companions and myself to serve you, we 
shall not hesitate, depend upon it.” 

“ You are serpent-worshippers,” said the earl, add- 
ing, as he saw Hafiz start: “ Nay, do not deny it. 
There is freedom and liberty of religious worship 
here, and no one would ifterfere with you if you 
chose to adore a stock or a stone. We tolerate 
idolators, though we prefer that such eccentricities 
should not obtrude themselves too much on the 
notice of the public.” 

“Well, what if your suspicions are correct ?” asked 
the serpent-worshipper. 

“I have read in books of travel that itis your 
custom to make a human sacrifice to the serpent at 
stated intervals,” cried the earl, “and 1 imagine 
that you experience some difficulty in obtaining sub- 
jects in this country for your sacrificial rites, however 
successful you may be in so doing in Persia. Am I 
correct ?” 

Large beads of prespiration broke out on Hafiz's 
brow, showing that he was deeply agitated. 

“What is your object in asking me these ques- 
tions ?” he said, “ Are you connected with the potice, 
and do you want to entrap me into some incautious 
admission which will subject me and my friends to 
punishment?” 

“Onthe contrary. I am animated by feelings of 
friendship, and wish to serve you,” replied the earl, 
quickly. “Ican supply you with the victim, who 
is in this town at the present moment. He has no 
friends who can make inquiries respecting him; you 
will run no risk; and instead of asking you to pay 
me for the service I propose to render you, I will 
give you two thousand pounds for——” 

“ Ridding you of this man!” supplied the Persian, 
whose face lightened. “I think I understand you 
now. You have an enemy, whom you are not 
courageous enough to kill yourself, though you wish 
him-dead. You take us for assassins, though you 
veil the assassination under the mask of a religious 
ceremony.” 

The earl turned pale. 

“ Do you refuse my offer?” hesaid. “ Think well 

before you make me a decisive answer. There will 
be no harm done if Iam mistaken in the estimate I 
have formed of your faith and character. I can go 
elsewhere, and you can forget that I have spoken to 
you.” 
‘You are not mistaken,” rejoined Hafiz. “I will 
be candid with you. We are serpent-worshippers, as 
you have justly surmised, and this very year has 
brought with it the recurrence of the sacrifice which 
renders it necessary that we should give a human 
being to the snake you see before you.” 

The Earl of Montargis brightened as the serpent, 
as if conscious of what was being said, glided about 
its huge prison-house with increased agility, at 
times throwing its head and the upper part of its 
scaly body;from side to side, with a motion indicative 
of ill-suppressed internal fury. 

Putting his hand in his pocket, the earl, who knew 
the effect that money generally has upon mankind, 
drew forth a pocket-book which was lined with notes 
and gold, from which large store he took ten notes 
for a hundred pounds a-piece, and handed them to 
the Persian. 

“Those are payable on demand at the Bank of 
England, and will circulate anywhere!” he exclaimed. 
“ Take them as an earnest of our bargain, for I am 
unwilling to let the opportunity slip of putting an 
end to a being who is hateful to me; and I wish to 
clinch the bargain between us.” 

Hafiz placed the notes in a place of security, after 
carefully examining them. He held out his hand, 
and grasping that of the earl, said: 

“It is done. We are friends. This very night 
shall the sacrifice be consummated, and to-morrow 
morning the caravan will be on its way to London; 
from thence we shall go to Southampton, and leave 
these hospitable shores for ever. You may trust me 
when my word is given.” . 

“But I must be present to—to make sure that 
thero is no mistake!” exclaimed the Earl of Montargis, 
who could not repress a shudder. 

“As you please. I have no wish to exclude you 
from the ceremony, though on solemn occasions of 
that description we do not usually allow those who 
are not of our belief to witness our rites. Still, an 
exception shall be made in your favour. You shall 
see the victim bound and placed in the serpent’s 
cage; you shall see the boa cast his tremendous 
coils around him ; you shall behold him writhe in the 
embrace, and hear his bones crack beneath the death- 
compelling pressure. All this I promise you—I, Hafiz 
the Persian.” 

“Then I will give you the remainder of the sum 





I have named, and well will it have been earned,” 
answered the ear], adding the last words under his 
breath. 

The interview now came to an end, as Perim 
pushed aside the curtain, and ushered in some fresh 
sight-seers, The earl looked at Hafiz in a significant 
manner, and whispered : 

“At the inn. Be with me in the parlour in an 
hour.” 

The Persian inclined his head, and Montargis 
went away, highly satisfied with the sagacity and 
acumen which had enabled him to divine the faith 
of the Persian strollers, and turn it to so good an 
account. 

His intention was to hand over Maxwell to them 
as the victim of their unholy, unnatural, and murder- 
ous rites. The serpent, having been kept without 
food for many days, would entirely consume him, 
and though the death he proposed for the wretched 
man was cruel and awful to a degree, his heart did 
not soften as he contemplated it. 

In order to be rid of the perpetual dread which 
Maxwell living occasioned him, he would have had 
recourse to any expedient to obtain that quiet and 
peace of mind which only Maxwell dead could give 
him. 

He made his way into the parlour or coffee-room 
where he had left the unhappy object of his resent- 
ment, and was surprised to find him sitting up drink- 
ing a cup of tea, and endeavouring to restore some 
order and coherence to his throbbing brain. 

Maxwell stared at him in an inquisitive manner as 
if trying to recal his scattered thoughts. His hand 
shook so much as he raised the cup to his lips that 
he was unable to help spilling some of its contents. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 

“TJ think you and I have met before! Where have 
Iseen you? Ah,” he added, with a sign of recogni- 
tion, “you are my friend of the lighthouse. ‘he 
Earl of Montargis, my pleasant travelling companion. 
It was a scurvy trick of you, though, to leave me shut 
up in sucha place. However, you treated me like a 
gentleman until that unpleasant episode occurred, and 
I forgive you.” 

“That is right. I like a man who bears no 
malice,” apswered the earl, clasping the hand he ex- 
tended. ‘But I can explain the cause of the occur- 
rence you mention, and show you that I was not to 
blame.” 

“ No explanation is necessary!” cried Maxwell. “I 
have so few friends in this vale of tears that I can’t 
afford to lose any of them by quarrelling. Let us 
settle our difference in a bottle of wine, though, as I 
said before, I bear you no malice.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered the earl, throwing 
a sovereign down upon the table. * 

“ Take it up!” exclaimed Maxwell. “The propo- 
sition came from me. All I will trouble you to do is 
to ring for the waiter, as I am rather unsteady upon 
my legs this evening, the effect of deep potations, 
though this strong tea ought to settle my nerves. 
Order what you like, my friend; I'll pay forit. I 
have plenty of money, though buying anything here 
is throwing your cash away, as they have nothing in 
the house fit for a gentleman to drink.” 

The earl ordered a couple of bottles of port wine, 
which he considered would have a more somnolent 
effect upon Maxwell than anything else—his plan 
being to intoxicate him again, induce him to leave 
the inn on some pretext or other, and follow him till 
he fell down in the road, when he would push him 
into a ditch, where he would remain until the Persian 
and his confederates found him. 

“You did not know I was going to be married?” 
continued Maxwell, who, under the influence of his 
secohd glass of wine, began to get garrulous. 

“T was not aware of that fact, certainly,” replied 
the Earl of Montargis. 

“ How should you be? The story is quite a roman- 
tic one, and I feel like a hero of romance,” said Max- 
well, with an air of drunken gravity. “ The light- 
house keeper and myself rescued a lovely creature 
from the wreck of a steamer, and she expressed an 
interest in me, the result of which was that we 
left the lighthouse together, she promising to do 
great things for me in the future, declaring that my 
position was a much more brilliant one than I ima- 
gined, and that my prospects, if looked after by a 
friend, would in their realisation amply compensate 
me for the troubles of my youth.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the earl, eagerly, as Maxwell 
paused and passed his hand vver his brow. ‘Goon. 
I take quite a brotherly interest in you, and should 
like to meet this lady.” 

“You ?” exclaimed Maxwell, his placid look chang- 
ing to one of ferocity; “ you? I'd strangle you were 
you to dare to look at het without my permission. She 
is mine, sir! mine! and by the law of the land she 
will soon be my wife!”. 

“ Pardon me, I meant no offence,” said the earl, 
hastily withdrawing hig chair, as he was somewhat 


.some extent, lost sight of one another. 





alarmed by the ferocious demeanour of his com 
panion. 

“I forgive you,” replied Maxwell, with a suddey 
transition from extreme and dangerous wrath to a 
placid calm, which was one of his most extraordi- 
nary and remarkable characteristics. “I don’t think 

u meant to offend me. You are a gentleman, but 

am much attached to my Amanda, and must go 
back to her to-morrow. The fact is—I don’t mind 
telling you a secret—I am not all right in my head at 
certain times. When the moon is full I often get 
fancying, and I feel an unseen influence urging me on 
to the commission of some folly. I cannot resist. If 
the one which took possession of me was a murderous 
one, I must obey, unless some restraint was imposed 
upon me. Wella day or two ago my familiar demon 
told me I had been too quiet of late. I had drank 
nothing, and the demon whispered in my ear that 
Amanda, who loved me, and whom I love passionately, 
had some money in a desk, and that I must break 
this open, robjher, and go away for a few days’ amuse- 
ment. I obeyed, and have been indulging in a brief 
career of vice and folly eversince. But to-morrow 
I will return and beg her forgiveness on my knees,” 

The earl smiled. He saw all that had happened 
now, and smiled again as he thought how cleverly 
he should outwit Amanda, who, with all her skill, 
had not proved a match for him. 

“ Young ‘people like you and me,” he exclaimed, 
“ must break outsometimes. Your Amanda will not 
blame you. Try another glass, and I will pledge you.” 

Nothing loth, Maxwell, with an unsteady hand, 


‘poured out the wine. 


At this this moment, a tall man entered the room, 
dressed in Oriental costume, who, nodding to the 
earl, sat down near the fire and stirred it. 

It was Hafiz the Persian ! 





CHAPTER XXVI:; 

Weston Square, Belgravia, is a quadrangle of 
palatial residences—the houses are well built and 
commodious ; they are inhabited by the best fami- 
lies’; and it was hither that Miss Happiman had de- 
termined to take her nicce. , 

She had in her youth been acquainted with a 
young lady who married a baronet with a large for- 
tune; he died shortly after his marriage, and left 
her very well off. Lady Halliwell had been at school 
with Miss Happiman, and they had always been on 
friendly terms, though of late yeara they had, to 
Lady Halli- 
well was only too glad to renew the acquaintance 
whon Miss Happiman called upon her, and she agreed 
to let her have a part of her house in Westera Square, 
promising to do all she could to enliven the exist- 
ence of her young friend, Miss Garraway. 

It must be confessed that Miss Happiman had 
thought much over Fanny’s unhappy case. It was 
clear that she had been the victim of a villain, but 
the world judges the betrayed much more harshly 
than it does the betrayer. She thought it perfectly 
justifiable to throw a veil over Fanny's antecedents, 
and introduce her to her friend Lady Halliwell’s 
“set.” Perhaps she was wrong ; we will not say that 
she was right ; but she did what she did with a good 
motive, and a heart overflowing with love and kind- 
ness towards Fanny, for whom she had conceived 
sincere liking. 

Fanny herself shrank from mixing with the world. 
She begged and implored her friend to let her con- 
tinue to live a life of seclusion, but this Miss Hap- 
piman would not hear of. She saw that her life was 
in danger if she had no change, and she was re- 
solved to save her from that danger at all hazards. 

Lady Halliwell was now nearly sixty, and liad re- 
fused to marry again, so great was her respect for 
the memory of her late husband. Her disposition 
was the most amiable in the world; and she was the 
last to think ill, or, what is more, speak ill of anyoue. 

She received Fanny with the utmost kindness, and 
introduced her to all her friends. Invitations poured 
in from all sides, and. she met with an amount of 
civility from.men which her vanity induced her to 
consider as due to her good looks, whereas it was 
dictated solely and principally from a desire to culti- 
vate intimate relations with an heiress, for such she 
was reported to be. : 

Lady Halliwell rather liked taking Fanny about. 
Elderly ladies generally doliketo chaperone a young 
and pretty girl, who, in addition, cau say that sho 1s 
an heiress. - =” : 

Fanny's three thousand’a-year, about which there 
was no doubt whatever, was 4 golden passport for 
her everywhere: Lady Halliwell’s friends vied with 
one another in doing her kindnesses and hovour, and 
she felt that she had veritably moved into a new 
world. At heart she felt a silent anguish, occasioned 
by.the wretched and miscrable memory of the past. 
She feared that her former history might be dis- 
covered, and that she would-be exposed. At tim 
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she could not sleep at night, so tormenting and dis- 
tracting were her thoughts. ’ 

She pictured to herself a meeting anywhere with 
Philip Dashwood. He could point the finger of scorn 
at her, and detail the incidents of her early youth 
with which he was so well acquainted ; and she was 
in reality like one walking upon ground which has 
been undermined, and which may have its surface 
blown into the air at any moment by the application 
of the fatal match, or like one standing on the side 
of a volcano which bas been emitting fire and smoke 
for some days el range to a grand eruption. — 

To such an extent did this apprehensive feeling 
prey upon her that her nerves became weakened and 
unstrung. Her health suffered, and Miss Happiman, 
to her consternation, saw that the introduction to 
brilliant and engaging society, from which she had 
expected such beneficient results, threatened to be a 
failure. 

She questioned Fanny, and elicited a series of 
flushes and half-uttered responses in reply.. At last 
Fanny determined to be candid with her kind 
friend. 

“T feel, dear Miss Happiman,” she said, “that I 
am like a ship sailing under false colours. You are 
acquainted with the one painful event of my girlhood, 
and, should that become known, those who now re- 
ceive me with the hand of welcome in their houses 
would shut their doors against me.” 

“But, dear child,” replied Miss Happiman, “no 
one does know it—no one is likely to know anything 
about you.” 

“Is it right that I should thus deceive people?” 
asked Fanny, with a deep sigh. A 

“That is a question I have argued with myself 
many and many a time, and I think it is. You were 
cruelly wronged and deceived by a promise of mar- 
riage. You were the dupe of a villian, whom the 
law ought to punish for counterfeiting the marriage 
ceremony, and if Mr. Dashwood and his servant, who 
performed the mock solemnisation of one of the 
holiest and most interesting rites of the Church, were 
indicted for conspiracy, I have no doubt they would 
be hardly dealt with. No, my dear! After a severe 
examination of my conscience, J cannot think that 
you are wrong, I cannot, indeed, and I think you 
know me well enough to be satisfied that I would 
not aid and abet youin doing that which I considered 
to be sinful.” “e 

“Of that Iam sure,” replied Fanny, “and I will 
try and disabuse my mind of the settled conviction 
which has taken possession of it.” 

“Tf you were to meet with a gentleman in every 
way fitted to be your husband, who loved you, and 
whom you felt you could love in return, it would be 
only fair and proper to reveal everything to him, and 
let him act as he pleased.” 

“T shall never marry,” replied Fanny, with a sad 
shake of the head, 

“That is a morbid feeling,” exclaimed Miss Hap- 
piman, quickly, ‘and one that will not long endure 
in your mind. I bave already remarked one gentle- 
man who pays you great attention.” 

“Who is that?” asked Fanny, without looking 
up, and speaking in a listless tone, as if to mark the 
apathy with which she regarded such a matter. 

“Sir Gervase Fanshawe, who is a captain in the 
Guards. You cannot forget the tall, handsome man, 
with the fair hair and long whiskers, who leans over 
you when he is speaking ; and once I really thought 
I saw him squeeze your hand.” 

“TI was, I assure you, unconscious of the gentle 
pressure,” answered Fanny, with a smile. ‘ For, 
however attentive Sir Gervase may have been, I have 
had such an utter oblivion of love and love-making 
that it did not enter into my thoughts that any man 
paid me more attention than every lady has a right 
to expect from gentlemen into whose society she is 
introduced.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Happiman, “the time will come, 
my dear, when your icy heart will be thawed, and 
you will relent, possibly in favour of Sir Gervase 
Fanshawe, whose wife I should like to see you. I 
regard you asa mother does a favourite daughter, 
and my chief desire is to see you well and happily 
married ; when that is accomplished I shall feel that 
my mission here is: finished, and be prepared. to 
follow my darling brother to another world.” 

Miss Happiman’s affection for Fanny was 60 
Sincere that she got up and went over to kiss her 
tenderly, for she did not doubt that she really had 
her interest at heart, and was her true well-wisher. 

Sir Gervase Fanshawe was, as Miss Happiman 
had said, an officer in the Foot Guards. He was very 
handsome, and extremely gentlemanly in his manner, 
He hada happy knack of insinuating himself in the 
good graces of ladies, who, as @ rule, adored him. 
He was not very rich, having about three hundred 
4-year besides his pay, but he had-not the reputation 
of being in debt, though everyone said that he would 
hot marry unless he could meet with a gitl who liad 


something more than beauty to recommend her to 
his favourable notice. 

It must not be supposed from this that he was a 
fortune-hunter. Far from it. He was merely pra- 
dent, and felt that he could not keep his position 
and maintain his wife as a lady of rank should be 
maintained unless he had some money with her. 
Perhaps some will call him selfish and worldly, but 
all must admit that he was prudent, for how could 
an officer in the Guards and a baronet live on three 
hundred a-year and his pay in a respectable manner, 
having a wife, and, possibly, several children ? 

Lady Fanshawe, his mother, was the widow of a 
civil engineer, who, for his skill, talent, and ser- 
vices rendered to the State in the construction of 
public works, had received a baronetcy. He did 
not leave his widow and his only son very well off, 
but Lady Fanshawe was comfortably situated, and 
was celebrated for her receptions, at which men of 
all professions and all ranks of society were to be 
seen. Authors mingled with artists and actors, 
barristers jostled physicians, army men met naval 
men, and there was generally a bevy of beautiful 
women, for her ladyship prided herself upon having 
pretty women at her parties. The City was as 
amply represented as the West End, and the peerage 
did not receive more favour than the Stock Ex- 
change, so that people said that everybody went to 
Lady Fanshawe’, and rather ran her down ; but the 
numbers who attended at her invitation did not 
diminish, though it is to be admitted that some- 
times unworthy people did creep into her drawing- 
rooms, the company in which was not always so 
select as it might have been. 

We have been thus minute in our account of Lady 
Fanshawe, because it was at a party at her house 
that Fanny met with a startling adventure. 

Sir Gervase had asked his mother to include Lady 
Halliwell, Miss Happiman, and Miss Garraway in 
the next list of invitations she sent out, and a desire 
from him was equal to a command to his doting 
mother, who almost worshipped her handsome and 
accomplished son. 

Accordingly the three ladies were invited and 
went to Bryanston-squre, where Lady Fanshawe 
resided. 

Fanny had not been long in the rooms, before Sir 
Gervase sought her out. There was no dancing, 
for the crowd was great, and there was an oppor- 
tunity for flirting. Sir Gervase stood before her 
and chatted agreeably, presently asking her to 
walk about. She consented with reluctance, and 
they moved through the throng. 

The young baronet did not venture to whisper 
words of love, hecause his acquaintance with Fanny 
was so slight that he did not know how his advances 
might be received, but he spoke in a low, tender 
voice, and accompanied all he said with sweet, ex- 
pressive glances which mean much, and Fanny 
knew that although he did not reveal the existence 
of the passion which he undoubtedly felt for her, 
he was mutely eloquent. 

They neared the door, and, at the same moment, 
@ young man entered, who, though handsome, had a 
most dissipated and languid appearance. 

He shook hands with Sir Gervase Fanshawe and 
stared very rudely at Fanny, who turned pale. Sir 
Gervase felt her arm tremble within his, and when 
he looked at her to ascertain the cause, was sur- 
prised to see the death-like pallor of her cheeks. 

“ You are ill?” he said, in a tone of concern, “ the 
crowd—the heat—let me take you to the dining- 
room, where some refreshment may be got. Will 
you let me do this? A glass of wine will be of great 
service to you. Be persuaded by me.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Fanny, who was as 
passive as a little child, and at that moment seemed 
to have no will of her own. 

When they reached the dining-room, on the table 
in which various wines were placed, he poured out a 
glass of sherry, which she drank. 

“ Are you better now ?” he asked, kindly. © 

“ A little, thank you,” she answered, faintly. “My 
illness will go away directly ; but do not let me keep 
you away from everybody. Please leave me for a 
little while. Do oblige me.” 

“T do not like to leave you until you are better. 
Shall I send Lady Halliwell or Miss Happiman to 
you ?” he replied. 

“No, thanks. I shall be well and strong immedi- 
ately, but I should like to be alone for a few 
minutes.” 

“Since you desire it he began, reluctantly. 

“T do indeed. A rest in this fresh and‘ cool air 
will do me a world of good,” she interrupted. 

Sir Gervase could no longer refuse to comply with 
her request, and he left her alone. 

The cause of her agitation is easilyYexplained ; 
she had seen Philip Dashwood! 

Philip Dashwood! ‘The man of all others she 
most wished to meet, and most dreaded to come in 








contact with. How her heart beat, her pulse throb- 
bed, and her brain reeled! 

She had confessed to Miss Happiman that sho 
still loved him, and her palpitating heart confirmed 
the confession she had made. She did love him, and 
yet she felt that she ought to hate, despise, and 
avoid him. 

Ten minutes elapsed, and she still sat in a dreamy 
state on the chair, where Sir Gervase had left her. 
He returned at the expiration of that time, anxious 
to know how his lovely charge might be, and she 
started when he called her by her name. 

“I sincerely hope and trust, Miss Garraway, that 
you are better now,” he exclaimed. “I have hada 
chat with an old friend of mine, who asked me 
a. questions about you. Have you ever met 

im ” 

“What is his name? If you tell me that, Sir 
Gervase, I shall be able to answer you,” she re- 
plied. 

“Dashwood. Philip Dashwood. Have you met?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, in so low a tone, as to be 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“Ah! I thought so. He gave me to understand 
as much when he heard your name, though he said 
you were much altered, and he was very much sur- 
prised to hear that you were an heiress, which infor- 
mation my good mother voluntered. Dashwood 
was himself very well off once, but since his father’s 
death he has led a very hard, racketty life, and 
people say has run through his fortune to a great 
extent. Indeed, I may tell you, without any breach 
of confidence, that he asked me to accept a bill for 
him the other day, which I refused to do, much to 
his chagrin.” 

“Indeed?” observed Fanny, who could scarcely 
trust herself to speak. 

“Will you come upstairs again, now?” asked Sir 
Gervase. ‘ Do you feel yourself strong enough ?” 

“T fear not,” she answered. “If you will kindly 
tell Miss Happiman that I am not very well, and that 
I should like to see her, I shall be greatly obliged to 

ou.” 

“ Certainly, with all the pleasure in the world,” 
answered the baronet, who started off at once on his 
mission. 

In a few minutes Miss Happiman was in the 
dining-room. She looked at Fanny with much con- 
cern, and exclaimed : 

“ What is the matter, my dear?” 

“Oh! Miss Happiman. I have seen him! 
here,” replied Fanny. 

“Seen whom ?” enquired Miss Happiman. 

“Philip Dashwood, and he has been talking to Sir 
Gervase Fanshawe about me. What shall I do? 
Just what I feared all along has happened. Ob! I 
am so—so miserable. Please take me home. I wish 
I was buried in some nunnery. Do, please, take me 
home, dear Miss Happiman, and talk to me, and help 
and advise me. I am half distracted, and I will love 
you so if you are kind and good to me now, as you 
have always been.” 

“ My poor, dear child,” answered Miss Happiman, 
kissing her on the forehead, “I will protect you. 
How can you doubt it ?” 


He is 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

MAaxweE tu saw Hafiz incline his head to the Earl 
of Montargis, and he exclaimed : 

“Ts that gentleman with the Oriental cast of coun- 
tenance and the Eastern dress a friend of yours? 
If so, ask him to join us. I am in the humour for 
making merry. ‘This is my last night of liberty. 
To-morrow I shall turn over a new leaf, and return 
to Blenkhaven.” 

Obeying a sign from the earl, the Persian removed 
from his seat near the fire-place, and took up a posi- 
tion near Maxwell, who assisted him to some wine, 
and, looking at him curiously, continued: 

“Tf you are not a follower of the Prophet you will 
not refuse to drink a toast I will give you. Fill 
your glass to the brim. Drink tomy love, my future 
wife, the fair Amanda!” 

The Persian did as he was desired, and repeated 
the name, much to Maxwell's satisfaction. The lat- 
ter was now getting extremely confused, and he with 
difficulty preserved his seat; his head fell back 
against the wall, and his eyes closed involuntarily. 
The wine was taking effect upon him more readily 
than it would have done if he had not been indulg- 
ing previously. When the earl met him he was but 
just recovering from a prolonged carouse, and it was 
not at all a matter of surprise that he succumbed as 
he did. 

When Maxwell’s eyes were shut, and his heavy 
breathing, taken in conjunction with his attitude ex- 
pressive of fatigue, proved that he was intoxicated, 
the earl pointed to him and said, in a low tone, to 

afiz : 

“That is the man.” 

“T thought so,” answered the Persian, in the same 
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voice. “Say no more. It is dangerous to talk in a 
public place. You have given me.my. instructions, 
which Ihave the intelligence to understand ; you 
have pointed out the man, and little more. remains 
tobe done. What that little is 1 will explain. It 
is for me now to order. We shall not remain here 
to-night when the people have retired to their/homes 
and the serpent draws no more customers to the 
caravan. We shall proceed on our way, but. we shall 
stop on the high road, south of this town, about half 
a mile out. There you must meet us at anidnight 
with the victim.” 

“I!” ejaculated the Earl of Montargis, who -was 
surprised at this announcement, having thought.that 
he was secure from any hand in the business, 

“You. Wecan have nothing to do with the ab- 
duction of the victim, he must be brought torus, as I 
have directed. Once in our power, the.result is-cer- 
tain. Enough has been said, I go.” 

The Persian rose as he spoke, and, making.this 
time no obeisance whatever, strode from. the reom. 

‘he earl gazed after his retreating. figure with an 
angry look. The Persian evidently was only willing 
to act the part of a high priest in the sacrificial 
rites. He would not abduct the victim, though he 
would offer him up to his repulsive object. of ,adora- 
tion when once placed in his power. 

A course of action at once suggested itself. to the 
earl, aud that was to restore Maxwell by some.means 
to a certain state of. sobriety, and induce him,to.ac- 
cept his escort back to Blenkhaven,, alleging as an 
excuse for urging the duty upon him that Amanda 
would be anxious about his absence, and that it.was 
his duty to relieve her as soon as he could. 

It was a very difficult task, however,.to ‘rouse 
Maxwell from his condition of drunken.stupor. - He 
shook him and spoke to him without avail, and at 
last gave up the task in despair, seeing that.the 
only chance he had of restoring him to his. senses 
was.to let him sleep for an hour or two, .This he 
cid, ordering some supper and a bottle of wine. 
When he had finished his repast ho walked outside, 
and found that the Persians and their caravan had 
disappeared. The crowd of .people had . vanished 
with them, and all was still and quiet. .No longer 
did the beating of the gong disturb the neighbour- 
hood, nor did the boys with juvenile curiosity stand 
with their ears glued to the side of the.caravan 
in the delusive hope of hearing the sharp. hiss of the 
angry snake. 

The sky was studded with stars, and the crescent 
moon shed a silvery light over the surrounding 
country. All was still, as we have gaid, for the 
primitive people who lived in the town were early 
risers, and to get up about their business in the 
morning they found it necessary to go to bed an hour 
or.two before midnight. 

Already the tavern-keeper was thinking. of closing 
his doors, but, to the earl’s satisfaction, a party of 
drovers in charge of some cattle made their appear- 
ance, and, demanding some whisky, lighted their 
pipes, and seemed inclined to halt for.an hour, if not 
longer. 

Towards eleven o’clock Maxwell awoke with a 
start from his lethargic sleep, and, uttering a.cry of 
alarm, passed his hand over his brow and looked 
wildly around him. 

“A dream—nothing but a dream!” he muttered ; 
but aconvulsive shiver showed plainly the terrible 
nature of the vision to which he had been subjected. 

The earl was by his side in an instant, aud Max- 
well exclaimed: 

“ Are you there, my old friend? Iam sorry I am 
not in the humour to drink another glass with you, 
but the fact is I must get to rest somewhere or I 
shall be good for nothing to-morrow. .My head 
aches, and my excesses have made me as nervous as 
a kitten.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the earl, “that if you 
were to try and walk to Blenkhaven. to-night, the 
exertion in the fresh air would do you good?” 

“T should never get there. My strength fails.me 
after the way I have been drinking. I can talk to 
yea now, but I doubt if Ishould be able to stand if 

got up. At all events I will make the experiment, 
to satisfy you of my inability.” 

Maxwell rose as he. spoke, and reeled against the 
wall, amidst a shout of merriment from the assembled 
drovers, who looked upon his condition as a good 
joke, but the earl twined his arm within his own and 
led him from the room, saying: 

“Come with me; a little fresh air is all you 
want.” 

Certainly the change from the hot, stifling, to- 
bacco smoke-laden atmosphere of the room he had 
just left to the exterior of the inn, where. the agree- 
able westerly breeze was blowing, proved a great re- 
lief to the wretched man, who was all unconscious 
of the awful doom which had been prepared for him 
with such cool and infamous deliberation. 

“ How do you feel now?” enquired the earl, after 





he had breathed the invigorating air for some 
minutes. 

Better, but weak, my sympathising . friend,” an- 
sivered. Maxwell. 

“TI have a horse in the stable, and, if you think 
you.can hold on. behind me, I will go to,BlenkLaven 
with you, for I should like to see you ouce more.in 
the arms of your Amanda, of whose love for you I 
have beard such a glowing description from your 
own lips this evening,” pursued the. earl. 

Maxwell was in a condition to.assent to any pro- 
position which did not involve any bodily exertion 
on his part, and.he at.once assented. ~ The earl 
sought the landlord, leaving Maxwell propped up 
against the porch, for he was notable to stand, with- 
out.support. Having demanded his bill, Montargis 
paid the reckoning and ordered his horse, saying 
that he should push on towards. Edinburgh, as it. was 
a fine night,.and he intended togive his.friend a lift. 
He had met him accidentally, but he knew he had 
important, business to transact, which his unfortanate 
fit of drinking. had retarded, and the longer he stayed 
the more severe would be the censure. which his em- 
ployer would cast upon him. 

Both the landlord and the osticr, were sleepy,.and 
had just given the drovers notice to go on their way, 
or prepare to stop all night, and the.men.were about 
starting with their cattle. 

Lord Montargis remarked with pleasure that they 
did not take.the road the caravan had gone. 

When his horse cane.round, he found that his 
only safe course.was to put Maxwell.in front of him, 
on Darou agsuredly have fallen off had he sat 

ehind, 

A handsome gratuity to.the landlord, the ostler, 
and the waiter of the inn,,put all three in an excellent 
temper, and he started amidst expressions of grati- 
tude and satisfaction, though the hard-headed 


Scotchmen thought it was.odd that he should leave 


at that late hour and travel all night. That Max- 
well was really his friend, as he had asserted, they 
did not doubt, for he had.asked for and paid the 
latter’s bill, saying that they could settle in the 
morning. After some consideration. they put him 
down asa “Southron” with. more money than wit, 
and that settled the question, there being frequent 
instances in the neighbourhood ef the eccentricity 
of Englishmen who came North. 

The earl walked his horse slowly along the hard, 
dry road; indeed he would have found it difficult to 
go at.a quicker pace, burdened as he was with Max- 
well, who in a short space, rendered somuolent by 
the motion of the animal, went off to sleep and be- 
came heavy as.a log.of wood. With one arm round 
his waist, Montargis held him on, and guided the 
horse with the disengaged hand. 

Ten minutes’ riding brought him clear of the town, 
and in a quarter of an hour he was in sight of the 
caravan, which was drawn up under some. trees_in 
an angle of the road. Just as the sound of his horse's 
hoofs was heard, the distant clock of the town 
clanged out the midnight hour. The forms of Hafiz 
and his son.were distinetly visible in the moonlight. 

Reining in his horse, the earl dismounted, being 
assisted in lowering Maxwell to the ground by Hafiz. 
The unfortunate young man was still and rigidas if 
death had already taken possession of hisspirit. _In- 
deed, his drunken slumbers were often deathlike in 
their prolongation and intensity. 

“ Allis prepared,” gaid Hafiz. “Make fast your 
horse to the branch of a tree, and follow us to the 
caravan.” > 

The Earl of Montargis did as the Persian suggested 
or rather ordered, and beheld him and his son take 
up Maxwell by the head and the lower part of his 
body and carry him to the van, the door of which 
was opened by the attendants, one of whom remained 
within, while the other, armed with akeen, glittering 
knife, stood without, as if on guard, and prepared to 
give an alarm on the slightest occasion. 

Candles, placed in various parts of the spacious 
caravan, lighted it up with a dazzling brilliancy. The 
suake, asif tired with the activity he had displayed 
all day, lay coiled in a hideous-looking heap upon 
some blankets, and did not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to those who moved about him. 

Hafiz bade the earl stand by the door, which he 
did, folding his arms, and looking with burning eyes 
and knitted his brows at the young.man before him, 
half afraid to be present at the awful spectacle which 
he had himself prepared, but which he was not willing 
to absent himself from, lest the Persians should charge 
him with duplicity, and refuse to complete the sacrifice 
which was to rid him for ever of the supposed heir 
to the Montargis title and esiates. 

Whatever rites the Persians were in the habit of 
observing on such an occasion were performed be- 
fore the arrival of the earl, for nothing of a cere- 
monial nature took place. 

Hafiz and Perim laid Maxwell down upon the floor 
at full length, and the former unlocked a door in the 





side of the wooden Por with the plate-glass fron;, 
which contained the boa-constrictor. ~ 

The serpent did not moye. It was probably nseq 
to. periodical disturbances by its Keepers, and took 
no notice of them. | 

Raising the body of Maxwell, per preted it to the 
opened door, and thrust it in head first, making hin 
lie. side by side. with the-terrible reptile. “He was un- 
conscious of his danger, éod continued to snore with 
all the complacency of an babitual inebriate. 

Then the door was closed,.and ‘both Hafiz ana 
Perim bent the knee in front of the snake. 

“ Get it over,” said the eafl, fimpatiéntly.” “Wako 
the serpent, . I cannot bear this. suspehse. “What | 
want to.see is.the death of the man. 

“The snake cannot be disturbed,” answered Hafiz, 
“ Yon are at liberty to stay here as long as you like. 
but if. you were in any way to rouse the serpent, 
your life would be’ forfeit to yourrashness. ‘T'akemy 
solemn assurance that your enemy shall never come 
forth from that cage alive.- Are you satisfied ?” 

The Earl of Montargis ‘bowéd his “head ; he was 
obliged to be content, but his blood froze as he stood 
hy and watched the serpent’s cage with ap untiring 
eye. 

Th time the serpent moved a fold of its body 
he shuddered, and tried to avert his gaze, thinking 
the awful moment-had come. when the reptile would 
become conscious of the erat of ‘its prey, and 
prepare its folds to crusii it to death. 

But the end was not. yet arrived, and his eyes grew 
weary with watching, and his brain grew dizzy with 
suspense excitement. 

Would the snake never move ?* Was the suspense 
to ‘be eternal? 

All at once Maxwell, who was,as we have said, 
subject to dreams of. a startling natnre, made a rapid 
movement, which caused his foot to come in contact 
rather sharply with the boa. This ‘incident woke 
them both. Maxwell sat. up, leaning against one 
side, of the box, and the serpent, apparently sur- 
prised at the presence of an intruder in its domain, 
reared its flat, ugly head, and gazed down upon him 
with curiosity, which a succession of sharp hisses 
denoted was not unmingled with anger. 

{To be. continued.) 


ee 


FACETIZ. 

Aw old lady, recently, in a court, before which she 
was brought as a witness, when asked to take off her 
bonnet, obstinately refused to do so, saying : ““ There's 
no law compelling a woman to take off her bonnet.” 
“Oh,” imprudently — one of the judges, “you 
know the law, do you?—perhaps you would like to 
come up and sit here, and teach us?” “No, I thank 
you, sir,” said the woman, tartly, “there are old 
women enough there now.” 

“ Youne. gentlemen, do not all of you go quite 
yet; I want someone to carry a letter to post.” 
“ Well, Tom,” says Dick, “you and I can go, and 
that will leave one.” “Yes,” says Iarry, “two 
from three leaves one to carry.” 

A Rocxer.—“ I say, ma,” exclaimed a little minx 
of thirteen, “do yon know what the pyroteclimical 
remedy is for a crying infant?” “Gracious good- 
ness me!—no; I never heard of such a thing!” 
“ Well, ma, it’s rocket.” 

CHINESE ANECDOTE. 

A man who was accustomed to deal in marvels 
told a country cousin of his that he had three great 
curiogities.in his possession: an ox that could travel 
five hundred miles a day ; a cock that tells the hour 
of the night; and-a dog that could read. 

“These are extraordinary things, indeed, I must 
call upon you and beg a sight of them,” said the 
cousin. 

The man returned home and told ‘his wife all that 
had happened, saying that. he had got himself into 
scrape and knew not how to get out. 

“Oh, never mind! replied she, “I can manage 
it.” : 

The countryman called in, and inquiring after his 
cousin, was told that he had gone to Pekin. 

“ When is he expected back?” 

“Tn seven or eight days.” , 

‘How can he return so soon ?”” 

“ He has gone on our ox.” : 

“A of that, I am told that you have a cock 
that marks the hour.” 

A cock just then happened to crow. 

“Yes, that is, he—he not only tells’ the hour of 
the day, but reports when a stranger comes.” 

* Then your dog that reads books—might I beg to 
es Why, oak h truth, circumstances 

“Why, to the truth,-as our ums: 
are Hs che dary we have sent the dog out to keep 
school.” 

Wuar p’vz Br?—A woman consulted the surgem 
at the Free Hospital the other day, and he ord 
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her “ bi-carbonate of potash.” She “immediately in= 
quired if it was absolutely necessary to buy earbonate 
of potash, as her brother was a chemist and druggist 
aud would give her some.—Fun. 

Harp Trves.—-Retrenchment is the order -of the 
day. Many families at the West End are practising 
the most rigid economy. One lady has decided on 
putting down her canary birds; and a gentleman well 
known in the circles of fashion will ‘reduce his 
weekly allowance of a penny to the crossing-sweeper 
in the square to.a halfpenny.—Punch, 

A SERIOUS MATTER. 

Fond Mother (finishing up a little bit of advice: 
“ And be sure. Edwin, whatever you do,never allow 
yourself to trifle wita amy young lady’s affections.” 
—Punch. 

Latest FROM PARts.—One of those everlasting 
French correspondents informs his Parisian readers 
that, since the opening of the viaduct across Far- 
ringdon Street, the thoroughfare which passes over 
it has been re-named. It is now called Hautborne, 
because it is borne en haut.—Fun. 

WHICH MAY HAVE ACCOUNTED FOR IT. 

Anna Maria: I'm very sorry, mem, I’m. sure, that 
the fish wasn’t to your liking, but I’ve only been used 
to cook salt fisli, mem, that comes out of the sea. 

Mistress : But fish are not caught ready salted, you 
must know. 

Anna Maria (proud of her superior knowledge) : 
Oh, yes, mem, excuse me, but I think it’s so, and 
have heard it frequently in my last place.-—Judy. 

Tue New Bankruptcy Act.—If the day breaks 
in the morning, does the sun, as-sets in the evening, 
become assignee ?—Fun. 

A POSER. 

“Ma, if I should die and.go to heaven, should I 
wear my moire antique dress?” ; 

“No, my love; we can scareely suppose that we 
shall wear the attire of this world in the next.” 

“ Then, ma, how will the angels. know I belonged 
to the best society ?” 

Dvrine a fine starlight.evening, lately, a three- 
year-old philosopher, after a silent. and apparently 
profound observation of the heavens, asked his 
mother abruptly where the stars came from. Mamma 
replied: “I don’t know, Willie.” “Yes, you do, 
too.” “No, Willie, I don’t know where the stars 
came from.” ‘Well, you bet I do. The- moon Jaid 
em!” ‘This was a settler for mamma. 

EUROPEANS IN OHINA, 

Husband : “I am grateful that I'am not a China- 
man—where a man must marry two wives.” 

Wife: “ You had better go to America, where, they 
say, youcan get a divorce whenever and as often as 
you please.” 

YOUNG FOLKS. 

Johnny: T am a‘man because I am dressed so 
fou are « woman because you are dressed different. 
Minnie: Well, then, suppose we all dress alike. 

Johnny: Then there will be no more men nor 
women—and that will be the end of the world. 

Minnie (acquiesting): So it will. 

AFTER THE PANTOMIME. 

Nurse : “ There’s your cake, Miss Georgey. «Now, 
ae Bobby, what. will you .have before you go to 

ed ?” 

Master Bobby: “ Vil have a devilled turkey’s leg, 
well peppered, and beer, if you please.”—Punch. 

NOTES FROM THE NURSERY. 

Mamma: “ Now, Algy, what does P A P spell? 
Not Pop, but someéthing very like it ?” 

ay (who has a fine ear for music): ‘ Weasel !” 
ee 

“TWAS WONDROUS PITIFUL.” 

Cook (alluding to the original of _photegraph): 
“No, Jane, I never heard from him after he-went to 
the Hingies with his ridgement, and I-believe he for- 
got all about me—leastways, he married a ‘black- 
woman.— Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

THREAT AND COUNTER THREAT, 

Elder Sister: Oh! you wicked; .bad—boy! Put 
down that pipe directly, sir, or I'll box your ears: for 
you, 

Junior Brother {who has been.smoking) : Box my 
ears! Box my ears if you dare. I'll go and tell pa 
you let cousin Jack kiss you twice behind the door 
yesterday. N.B.—A trace was agreed upon— Will- 
o'-the- Wisp. 

A FLUID REASONING. 

A party of the name of John Bright lately &- 
gured at the Clerkenwell Police Court, on the charge 
of being drunk and incapable. “Tle reason given 
for the ambiguous state in which the said J.B. 
found himself was, that he had taken too mach good 
wine, in the company of, some friends... The exeuse 
availed him not; he was properly-fined five shillings, 
like any other common man. We should not have 
hoticed the incident, save in passing ‘wonder at a 
strange similarity of names ‘with the magnate of the 
Board of Trade; but judge of our horror, when, a day 
ortwo later, it was announced in the journals that 





Mr. Gladstone himself was expected to visit Notting- 
ham in order to consider a “draining” plan! When 
these reports aro considered in conjunction with the 
new interest that Mr. Lowe has evinced in regard to 
“spirits” and their license, the truth can no longer 
be withheld, and the facts as shown augur most 
unfavourably for the present and future reputation of 
the Cabinet, whose members are clearly entering upon 
& course of reckless dissipation.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A PARK that is decidedly not one of the lungs of 
London.—A park of artillery.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Sacre Biev.—A correspondent writes to say, 
“ The Police of the Period seem determined to stick to 
their colours, if at nothing else, by a uniform habit 
of swearing 'till all is blue.”—Fun. 

Force or Hasit.—A tax-gatherer was observed 
the other evening all alone in a corner, moody, 
meditative, and frowning. His work was over for 
the day, but from force of habit (coming from being 
always at the receipt of custom), he was collecting 
himself.—Pumeh. 


ROSE’S PORTRAIT. 


BEFORE MARRIAGE, 


On, life was sweet and beautiful ! 
Its pretty pleasures all my own ; 
Oh, life of life was very full, 
And ev'ry minute lived alone! 


And ev’ry minute was so strong, 

It brought its little new-born bliss, 
Sweeping in tender light along, 

Or leaving shadows like a kiss. 


What lent its glory to the flow'r, 
And gave the nightingale her pow’r, 
And made the sky so very blue ? 
My little heart, could it be you? 


My littia heart, why did you beat 
As if delighted to be me? 

Oh, was it youth that was so sweet? 
Or was it youth's sweet liberty ? 


They said I danced when I should walk 
(My gay feet worked my gayer will ) ; 

They said I laughed when I should talk, 
And chattered when I should be still. 


I'd wake with laughing in the night— 
Ah, happy nights I can’t forget !— 
I’d catch my dreams, they were so bright, 
And find my thoughts were brighter yet. 
I'd wink my little eyes and peep, 
With slumber waging weary strife ;— 
It seemed so hard to be asleep 
And lose the smallest bit of life! 


Of life that moved with airy sway, 
Like singing music—making play 
Like wavelets dancing on the sea 

In even measure—all for me! 


And when the sun illumed the dark, 
I'd sing good morning to the sky, 
And wake the little lazy lark, 
And curtsey to the butterfly. 
Oh, sweet to flutter ’mid the grass, 
In charming dews the wise condemn, 
And when the busy swallows pass 
To nod my friendly head at them ! 


It did the little squirrels good 
To see a thing as gay as I, 

When I came running through the wood 
To hide from the delighted sky! 

The quaint old-cuckoo said his say, 
I mock’d him with my artful word ; 

I think he knows not to this day 
Whether 1 am.a girl or bird! 


'T was “cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” he ; 
And “cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” I ;— 
It was the grandest sight to see 
That puzzled cuckoo round me fly! 


In ev'ry bird I found a friend— 
A confidante iu ev’ry leaf ; 
The little breezes would attend, 
The robins knew I was their chief. 
Mrs. Jermingham’s. Journal. 


GEMS. 

Tue more baste a man makes to.unravel a skein of 
thread, the more he entangles it. 

Ir you fall into misfortune, disengage yourself as 
well as you can. Creep through those bushes which 
have the fewest briars. 

SPARE moments are the gold-dust of time. Ofall 
the portions of our life spare moments are the most 
fruitful in good or evil. 

THERE cannot be a pleasant smile. upon the lips 


of the hopeless. The blow which crushes the life 
will shatter the smile. 

SLANDER kilts threefold—him that utters, him 
that is attacked, and him tliat hearkens. 

THE empire of woman is an empire of softness, of 
address, of Complacency ; her commands are caresses, 
her menaces are tears. 

THERE are words that can separate hearts sooner 
than sharp swords—there are words whose stings can 
remain in the heart through a whole life. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Destroy EARrruworms tv Grass orn Pave- 
‘MENTS.—A .weak.solution of mustard or a decoction 
of the pounded leaves and stalks of the common 
buttercup or coltsfoot, poured (a few drops) into their 
holes will cause them all to.come to the surface. 

To Ciran Paint.—The following simple method 
will clean almost any kind of paint that has become 
dirty, and if housewives would adopt it, it *woulé 
save them a great deal of trouble :—Provide a plate, 
with some of the-best-whiting-to~be had, and have 
ready some warm water and a rag. Squeeze it nearly 
dry; then take as much whiting as will adhere to 
it; apply it to the painted surface, when a_little 
rubbing will instantly remove dirt or grease. -After 
which, wash ‘the part well with clean water, rubbing 
it dry with a soft chamois. Paint thus cleared looks 
as well as when first put on, without any injury to 
the most delicate colours. It is far better than 
using soap, and requires less time and_ labour. 

For Removine Bolter Encrustrations.—M. 
Weiss. gives the following mixture:—Sugar mo- 
lasses, or beetroot syrup, 5 parts; milk of lime, 15 
parts; caustic soda solution (Beaume’8.G., 1°039), 
80 parts. He states. that the compound will not 
only prevent the encrustation, but will dissolve old 
deposits. Itis perfectly harmless, aud cannot injure 
the metal of the boiler. The milk of lime is made 
by adding 1 part slaked lime to 3 parts of water. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Inner Temprr HatL.—The new hall of the 
Inner Temple occupies the site of the ancient hal} 
of the Knights Templars, but has been greatly ex- 
tended in all its dimensions, The new hall is 94ft. 
by 41ft., and its height to the wall plate is 40ft. The 
previous hall was 70ft. by 29ft., and the height to the 
wall plate 23ft. In rebuilding their hall the benchers 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to greatly 
extend and improve the domestic offices, to provide 
commodious robing-rooms, lavatories, &c., for the 
use of members and of students, and to obtain better 
clerks’ offices. New offices have also been built for 
the treasurer, and the Parliament chamber has been 
increased in size. The exterior masonry is in Port- 
land stone. ‘The interior of the hall is built of the 
hardest Bath stone. The roof, screen, and wall 
linings are all executed in wainscot. The hall is 
warmed and lighted by sunburners in the roof, and 
by 16 bracket-lights against the wall. ‘I'he orie) 
window at the upper end of the hall is glazed with 
stained glass in ‘armorial devices. The rest of the 
windows are glazed otnamentally in leaded lights 
and.plain glass, but it is believed to be the intention 
of the benchers ultimately to glaze the whole of the 
windows -with richly-coloured devices, illustrative 
of the history of the Temple. 

SEWERAGE AND Srratecy.—Under this head a 
correspondent suggests an alarming contingency : 
“Has it.oecurred to any of our professional defenders 
what a very weak joint in our armour Barking Creek 
would be, supposing an enemy in the Thames ad- 
vancing upon London? ‘The mouth of that Main 
Drainage sewer is the very key of a position, upon 
which is rested the safety of the metropolis. With 
this stopped up, a shocking flood of pestilence,.and 
an eruption of unutterable gases would invade every 
house and blow up. every highway ; and it is mot 
very difficult to imagine the possibility (in time of 
war) that the ship’s crew of some rapid and impreg- 
nable iron-clad might, by a coup de main at Barking, 
fling back our accumulated river of sewage upon 
unhappy London by merely destroying certain 
machinery and flinging the débris into.a tunnel. 
Ought we not to take in peace some precautions 
against so frightful a possibility of war? Should 
not, atrong defensive work fortify some spot on 
those desolate and olfactory Essex marshes, so as to 
hindera sudden descent upon our main-sewer? Or, 
better still, considering the health and comfort of 
gunners, should we not make surer of the defences 
already in existence at Tilbury and Chatham, with, 
perhaps, the addition of a stationary. turret-ship in 
the Thames, handy enough to serve as a floating 
fortress, by way of strengthening this weakest point 





in the defences of London?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. H.—The tale is under consideration 

J. ¥.S. ayp F. L.—You must apply for the licence at 
Somerset House. 

Henry Tuompsoy.—Your remedy lies in the County 
Court. 

C. Stockerman.—The rules of bagatelle can be obtained 
by order of any bookseller. 

Loyve.r W1L1t1am.—The least expensive way of getting 
married is to have the ceremony performed before a Ke- 
gistrar. 

T. @.—There cannot be anything inimical to growth in 
drinking two glasses of ale daily. At your age five feet 
one is a fair average height. 

D. C. D.—You might apply for an appointment in the 
Customs, or in the Post Office. Government situations 
are all now keenly contested for. 

Henry Down.—Being a resident of Lambeth, you are 
not entitled to vote.in parliamentary elections for the 
borough of Southwark, 

J. Jexxtns.—You should write to the secretary of the 
company, as they, doubtless, have private rules and re- 
gulations different from those prescribed by the Govern- 
ment examiners for Civil Service clerkships. 

H. Paoeatzxy.—The whole of the poem was printed: 
You have our permission to publish it with the music to 
which you have set it, provided that you state whence it 
was obtai and send acopy to the editor. 

A Wivow.—1l, Unless your husband was a freeman of 
the City, you would not be eligible to receive any bene- 
fits. You might state your case, however, to the clergy- 
man of your parish church. 2, It is necessary that a 
week's notice to quit should be given. 

Sornta.—You would seem to have obtained from Egypt 
a@ very singular plant indeed; and though you have 
greatly piqued our curiosity respecting it, obviously from 
a mere ver ription we cannot you its name or 
the genus to which it belongs. 

Epita Mary.—You will find the addresses of several 
dealers in wax flowers and materials in the London Di- 
rectory, under the respective headings (page 1410) of 
“* Artificial Florists,” and (page 1940) of * Wax-Flower 
Ma kers.”’ 





A. L.—It is certainly not necessary to send your fiancee 
a valentine eve ive Valentine’s-day. The chief 
amusement in these amatory missives is the mystery 
which attaches to them as the senders. In your 
case there could be nothing of the kind. 


A. B. C.—If the nature of your employment will admit 
of it, you should stand during some portion of youT 
working hours, and also use the dumb-bells re; rly 
every morning, which will aid in counteracting the stoop- 
ing of the shoulders produced by sitting. 

N. T.—However incredible it may seem to you, it isa 
fact that silver does exist in sea-water. It is, of course, 
in very small proportion; say, one part of silver to one 
~~ amg mill on parts of sea-water. You write very 

fairly. 

Science (Brighton).—We do not publish the addresses 
of tradesmen, or we should have given that of the inven- 
tor of the “‘portable gas machine,” when we lately no- 
ticed that invention. You will, however, find the ad- 
dress of the gas engineer in question in the Post Office 
Directory. 

A Post-orrice Empitorr.—The electric telegraph is 
neither the invention of Wheatstone nor Morse. Te has 
been greatly developed, however, by both. In point of 
fact, about a hun years back a professor of Geneva, 
named Lesage, invented the electric telegraph and set 
it working. 

Ww. iH W.—In the 8 **Satan’s Charge to Jea- 
lousy” and ‘‘ Wisdom's Charge to Cupid” ‘there are 
some evidences of tical conception, but the res- 
sion of it is mar by harshness of language, ° 
tice, no doubt, will produce greater facility in this re- 
spect. The present poems, however, are declined with 
thanks. 

M. G. 8. P.—The possession of a good voice, without 
having a knowledge of music, would be of little advan- 
tage in the career which you seek to enter. It would be 
pretty much as if a cavalry soldier possessing a good 
sword knew not how to use it. You should learn 
music to render your natural gift available in the way 
you Gesire. 

G. R. G. L—We should not recommend you to endea- 
vour to obviate the redness of the face, by tak: 
any empirical means. If it be a natural redness—an 
you do not state whether it is or not—it is presumably a 








good sign of robust health. If it be an unusual effect, 
you should consult a medical man, as presumably also 
you are not in good health 

J. Suersovurxe.—That London had “sheriffs” or 
* bailiffs,” (from shire-reeve, scy, fa, from the Saxon 
reafan, to levy or seize) prior to the Norman Conquest, 
is quite certain. There is a writ extant of the Con- 
gueror’s addressed to William the Bishop and Sweyn the 
Sheri: The union of the Sheriffwick of London and 
Middlesex took place in the reign of Henry I. 

Sono.—The etymology of the name which you have 
adopted for your signature is not certain. It has been 
conjectured, with some degree of plausibility, that it 
may have been derived from the fact that in 1571 any 
farther building in that direction was prohibited by pro- 
clamation—* Soho,” which is the same a3 “‘ Stop!” being 
then applied to designate the locality. 

Lizziz P.—The bare fact of your husband's absence i$ 
not sufficient ground on which to sue fora divorce. You 
must either prove his death, or if living, some act of 

ultery. The costs of obtaining a divorce vary greatl, 
according to circumstances. In the simplest cases, an 
by pleading in forma pauperss (that is, alleging want of 
pecuniary means), sucha suit need not cost more than 
ten pounds. : : 

A Youne Scotsman.—You should abstain from all fat- 
forming food—as sugar, milk, beer, wine, bread, and po- 
tatoes; and take walking exercise, increasing 
distance gradually. r. Banting’s system has certainly 
his own example to recommend its efficacy—his motto 
being the sound one, experto crede, His pamphlet on the 
— was published, we believe, by Mr. Hotten, of Pic- 
cadilly. 

A Dunit Lapy.—The merchant service is a life of 
rough trial and endurance, and though it may not suit 
tenderly reared boys, it makes brave and hardy men. A 
knowledge of navigation would be necessary to be ac- 
quired, and a premium would be needed. We cannot re- 
commend any particular shipowner; all the large mer- 
cantile marine firms, however, are kindly considerate and 
lionourable in their dealings with respect to appren- 
tices. ‘ 

LOVE'S VOTARY. 
Others have plesantness and praise, 
And wealth; and hand and glove 
They walk with worship all their days, 
But I have only love. 


And therefore if Love be a fire, 
Then he shall burn me up; 

If Love be water out of mire, 
Then I will be the cup. 


If Love come worn with wayfaring, 
My breast shall be his bed ; 
If he tome faint and hungering, 
My heart shall be his bread. 
If Love delight in vassalage, 
: Then I will be his thrall, 
Till, when I end my pilgrimage, 
Love give me all for all. G. A. 8. 
Sytvanus. — The concentric rings or layers depo- 
sited by the sap furnish a good guide to the age of 
many trees; and by this test it 1s certain that many of 
the trees of California have attained an age of from be- 
tween 3,000 to 4,000 years. 
R. F. A.—The oil of roses is extracted from the petals 
by the ordinary process of distillation. ‘The attar which 


the statue of an Amazon, of heroic size and Pentei, 
marble. The tip of the nose and both feet were miss. 
ing, but have since been restored by Steinhauser, o; 

me. 

G. N., twenty-one, of good family, medium height, fair 
_— and — and — i weecee a Respon- 

nt mus ® young iy oO y, dark, hand. 
some, accomplished, and fond of music. — 

B., twenty, 5ft. 104in., and a gentl by positionand 
birth. Respondent must be about eighteen, 5ft. 2in,, 
fond of music, and accomplished, Money no object. 

Inez, eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes; 2 
tradesman's daughter. 

Minyis, twenty-one, medium height, dark, and has 
money ; & tradesman preferred. 

- Cours, light hair, 5ft. 7in., and has money. Respondent, 
must be a young lady, educated, amiable, and qualified to 
make a nice little wife. 

Exmre, twenty, tall, pretty, loving, and would makea 
good wife. Respondent should be tall, dark, and hand. 
some. 

Jennie, seventeen, tall, fair, light brown hair, dark 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and would make 4 
gentle and good wife. 

Pretry wishes to correspond with a fair and handsome 
atensn. highly connected, mame either Willie or 

arry ; money no object. 

Lizzie (a dressmaker), twenty-eight, highly respect. 
able, thoroughly domesticated, and would a | pear a 
comfortable fittle home.’ Respondent shoul. be from 
thirty to forty ; a widow not objected to. 

Bratutce Ipa, eighteen, tall, dark, very pretty, fond of 
home, and has an income of 3001. a-year. ondent to 
forward cart 


e. 
G. E. (a widower), forty; Respondent must be a lady, 
spinster or widow, with moderate income. 
Torst, eighteen, dark, and not at all pretty, with no- 
, but a true and loving heart to recommend her. 








1 win it ? 
Friorence M., thi leasing appearance, rather tall 
dark, and affecti ate pondent should be a bachelor 


or widower, tall, and between thirty and forty years of age. 

Farru, tweuty-one, 5ft. 2in., fair, brown hair, gray eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, about twenty-five, and fond of hume. A tradesman 
preferred. d 

W. M.A. S., twenty*two, 5ft. 8in., black hair and 
moustache, has 1,3001. in property and cash, is tem: 
pered, and hard working. Respondent should have 2v0i, 
at her command, be good tempered, tall, and dark. 

Genuine, twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., auburn hair, dark eyes, 
fair complexion, smart, and considered good looking ; in 
first-class business of his own, with private income of 
about 3001. per annum. Respondent to be a young lady or 
widow from nineteen to twenty-five, of good address, 
respectable appearance, and in good circumstances. 

Minnis, nineteen years of age, dark eyes. and hair, ra- 
ther below the medium height, not considered bad look- 
ing, a very loving disposition, thoroughly domesticated, 
and very respectably connected. Respondent must be 
tell, dark, not under twenty-one, circum- 
stances; a tradesman preferred. 

Marie and Netuis.—“ Marie,” seventeen, 5ft. 3in., 
black hair, large black eyes, clear dark complexion, lively, 
and good tempered—a pianist. mdent must be fair 





pas_es throngh Constantinople and yrna for foreign 
markets is subject to a process of adulteration with san- 
dal-wood and other oils, and is in that state more sale- 
able than when pure. 

T. A. T.—One-eighth of a grain of indigo dissolved in 
sulphuric acid is ae of giving to 300 ounces of water 
a sufficiently deep blue colour to be distinctly visible in 
a single drop of water. As in 300 ounces of water there 
are about 125,000 drops, in one drop of the blue solution 
there would be about 1,000,000th of a grain of indigo ; 
the visible blueness of the drop thus proving that indigo 
may be divided into portions not weighing more than 
1,000,000th of a grain each. 

How To TREAT A Torto!sg.—In reply to Janet's ques- 
tion, a correspondent writes: ** Allow me to give you my 
experience. I have hada land-tortoise for about eleven 
years ; it has grown three pounds in that time. Itisnow 
a ven large one. It sleeps from October till March. It 
eats bread, milk-sop, lettuce, dandelion, clover, and 
vetches, and eats a fair quantity each day, and seems 
very happy and content.” 

Frep.—Gold is capable of almost infinite ductibility ; a 
grain of that metal admits of being divided into ninety- 
five thousand millions of visible parts; visible, that is, 
by the aid of a microscope ifying a thousand times. 
A sovereign is thus capable of division into ten million 
millions of visible particles ; being ten thousand timesas 
many such particles as there are men, women, and children 
inalithe world. You can p all the bers by send- 
ing postage stamps for the amount to the publisher, 

A. M. G.—Both the land tax and the inhabited house 
duty are chargeable as before the altered mode of collect- 
ing the m’s taxes came into operation, the house 
duty being rated on the current annual value of the pre- 
mises in the of assessment ending April 5. ey 
were payable in moieties, on September 20 and March 20 
of each year. The whole year's taxis now payable in one 
sum (in the month of January). For very full informa- 
tion on the whole subject, see an article in No. 290f Lirz 
AND FasuHIoN, published at 334, Strand. 

Constant Reaper (Birmingham).—We request corre- 
spondents not to write to us under the signature of 
“Constant Reader ;" it is indefinite and confusing. In 
this instance we reply to our nautical-minded correspon- 
dent, 1; Do notaccept the money; stay at home if you 
have a comfortable one; if it be not so, try to make it 
one. 2. There will no doubt be assistance given by the 
Government Emigration Commissioners ; but you should 

lace yourself in communication with Miss Rye's agent. 

The meaning of the Latin words is “ While I live I 
will be faithful to the Crogs.” 

Groraisa.—The last Roman excavations, now being 
conducted on the Palatine Hill, have brought to light 








or medium, not under twenty, and plain or passable look- 
ing. “Nellie,” seventeen, 5ft. 3in., golden brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fair complexion, lively, affectionate temper, 
anda vocalist. Respondent must be dark or me- 
dium, tall, and not under twenty-one, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Fawsyy Gitsanks wishes for further particulars con- 
cerning J. C. . 

Manreaeet is responded to by—“ P. Toser,” who desires 
to exchange cartes de visite. 

Hewrierta G. by—“‘ William D. C.,” twenty, tall, dark, 
and good looking ; will shortly be in receipt of 300l. per 
annum. 

Maup, Mary, and Farruyut Ema by—“ D. Long.” 

Marcaret G., Potty, Rosz, and Mary by—‘'J. G.,’ 
twenty-one, tall, and fair, The lady respondent should 
be about eighteen ; dark — 

Maxeaner G. by—“ John H.” (a seaman), twenty, tall, 
fair, handsome, and ante . 

E. F, T. by—“‘ . twenty-two, 5ft. llin, 
black curly’ hair, dark eyes, black whiskers (a la Dun- 
wT oe . holds a lucrative mercantile situatiov, 
an 00. . 

Ratrx and x by— Ethel and Ada” (sisters): 
“ Ada,” eighteen, medium height, and dark. ‘ Ethel, 
twenty-two, tall, dark, and domesticated. Both musical 
and good looking. 

Aionzo by— Letty,” eighteen, medium height, dark, 
and accomplished. Would like a personal interview, if 
he would appoint time and , 

I. J, THorytox by—‘ Clarrie M.,” eighteen, medium 
height, light brown glossy curls, soft blue eyes, fair, a 
good pi t tempered, fond of home, affectionate, 
lady-like. Fortune not stated, Clarrie being determined 
no one shall marry her for money. 








EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL, 
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N.B.—CorresronpENTs Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 


-™0 THE EpiTor ov “Tue Lonpon Reapsr,” 334, 9 


tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
4, J. Watson, 
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